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The Bubble 
By John B. Tabb 


MOMENTARY miracle, 
Wherein Eternal Light, 
A child among his children still, 
Forgets the Infinite, 
Among his toys to multiply 
The larger bubble of the sky. 


Eu.icott City, Mp. 


Do you know about the twenty-five-dollar prizes 
offered by The Sunday School Times for the best 
articles on increasing attendance in the Sunday- 
school, and on co-operating in the International 
Sunday-school work? Full particulars will be sent 
for a two-cent stamp. 





























When Prayer is Needed 


It is well to let our spirit of prayer find expres- 
sion according to God s grace and our needs. It is 
said that ‘‘when a Breton sailor puts to sea his 
prayer is, ‘Keep me, my God ; my boat is so small, 
and the ocean is so wide.’’" We need God's loving 
care at all times, and no place or degree of danger is 
beyond the limit of his ability or readiness to give 


protection. 
x 
Making Words Weighty 


A light bow cannot shoot a heavy arrow, nor a 
light-weight man speak a heavy-weight word. _ In artil- 
lery it is said to be the rule that a gannon must weigh, 
roughly, a hundred times as much as its projectile ; 
some one has said that the same rule applies to ora- 
tory. The weight of a speaker's character must be 
about a hundred times that of the speaker's word, in 
order to make effective eloquence. Paul writes, 
‘«Those things, which ye have... heard, and seen 
in me, do!’’ That is why his words were so weighty ; 
there was a character to be seen behind the words 
which were heard. So it shall be with all of us; the 
best part of our speaking must be done before we open 


our mouths, 
x 
Faith’s Leading 


God's ways are full of goodness wherever we 
look. Faith looks up and sees God's goodness above 
us ; hope looks ahead and sees God's goodness in 
the ways before us. It is as when an astronomer 
makes an observation on a star with an equatorial 
telescope : he starts out looking directly up into the 
zenith of the sky, but as the night moves on, and the 
star with it, and the telescope ever following the 
star, he finds himself looking straight ahead towards 
the distant horizon. So faith and hope are two vis- 
ions of the same brightness,—one above us, and one 
before us. If we follow faith far enough it will surely 
lead us on to hope. If we dwell with faith we shall 
find ourselves living in hope. This we say unto you, 
therefore, that the believing man shall despair not 


at all. 
x 
Why Have Bible Revisions ? 


There is but one Bible, and there has never been 
but one, since first it was given to man. - But every 
new year in its history has marked fuller knowledge 
of its message by the children of men: ~The Bible, 


as God's Word, does not change ; our understanding 

of it does change, and ought to change. These 

truths may help us to realize the gain of revisions of 
the translations of the Bible. It is not the Bible that 

is being revised ; it is man's fallible translations from 

one human language into another, that are capable of 
constant improvement, in order to better convey the 

Father's message. The recent action of the British 

and Foreign Bible Society, one of the greatest evan- 
gelizing agencies the world has ever known, in adopt- 
ing the English Revised Version of 1881-85 among 
its regular editions, to be supplied to those who desire 
it, is significant, and a matter for congratulation. 

The words of the honored Marquis of Northampton, 

President of the Society, in proposing the adoption of 
the Revision, give admirable expression to the true 
reasons for this adoption. After a full statement of 
the pros and cons of the matter under discussion, and 
after giving freely his own reasons for loving the 
time-honored Authorized, or King James, Version, he 
said : ‘‘ But at the same time I do personally recog- 
nize—and I feel that every one who tries to study the 
Bible must recognize—that the Revised Version has 
been of enormous utility to each one of us. We wish 
to understand the real meaning of the inspired Word ; 
and therefore, personally, I feel strongly that the time 
has come when the Bible Society—after carefully find- 
ing out the opinions of those who are considered best 
able to judge—is ready for the Revised Version to 


* 


find a place on its shelves.’ What is thus so wisely 
stated by the President of that Bible Society is true in 
even greater measure, for American Bible students, 
of the American Standard Revision. It is the same 
old Bible, only brought nearer and made dearer to 
us all by the consecrated labors of God-led students 
of the Word. 
x 


Giving the Children Their Place 


Services for children in the ordinary church are 
most important for the pastor and for the people, if 
the importance or the impressibility of the persons 
sought are to be considered. Can there be any doubt 
on this subject? Jesus gave the first place to the 
children, although his disciples thought he was mis- 
taken. The passing years since his day have not 
shown that he was mistaken as to his relative esti- 
mates, nor that his modern disciples have any higher 
or better standard than his early ones. Have not 
children a right to a portion of every service? Ought 
not every pastor to tell the children, in language that 
they can understand, what he is talking about. There 
are pastors who have pursued that course week after 
week for a generation, and their children have been 
grateful for it. And another result is that there are 
more parents and other grown-up people who know 
what the pastor has been talking about. 


% 


What Our Memory Can Do for Our Religion 


. MAN with a bad memory,"’ said Richard 
Rothe, ‘‘is literally a poor man.’’ This 
utterance finds only too sad an echo within 

all our hearts. At no time are we complete masters 

of the resources that once were ours. We have for- 
gotten as much as we have learned, perhaps more. 

We search in vain for a fact which was once familiar, 

and it may lie forgotten till that great day when all 

things will be brought to our remembrance. What 
would we not give to recall a line of the song our 
mother sang a hundred times, or to live over again 
the joy with which we listened to a forgotten story in 
the long ago? We made no effort to hold these 
things. They have slipped through the too loose 
meshes of the memory, and we are the poorer for 
their passing. We look across our experience of the 
years, and much that should be in blossom is waste. 

Our garden has become a wilderness. 

The loss of the facts which once instructed or the 
emotions which once thrilled us, is tragic enough ; 
but it is as nothing to the vanishing of those experi- 
ences through which, in days gone by, God laid his 
hand upon our soul. Sometimes he visited us in the 
summer peace of the woods or the mountains. Some- 
times he came when our life lay bleeding and torn in 
the battle of the city. But whether here gr there, 
there have been times. when we were sure that the 
great Presence was very near ; and he who can forget 
these times is poor indeed. Again and again we have 
had to pause and look at the strange writing on our 
life's page. Again and again we have had to say, 
‘‘ This is the finger of God.’’ But the awe that was 
upon us as we gazed has long since gone away, and 
left us the dull creatures of the daily round, with eyes 
that are no-v blind, and hearts that are hardened to 
the divine goodness of which our past contains so 
many a flaming symbol. Well might an ancient 
psalmist plead, ‘‘Oh that ye would hearken to his 
voice to-day ! Harden not your heart, as in the wil- 
derness.’’ The past was ringing with voices for those 
who had ears to hear—voices of tender pity, and 
voices of the sternest warning. The bones of a 
rebellious generation had bleached the wilderness. 
But there _were-hearts then, as there are to-day, which 





not even so tragic a memory could discipline and 
humble. 

The Bible presses a continuous appeal to remember 
and forget not. The prophets and psalmists knew 
how much depended upon a good memory, how full 
the past was of inspiration and of warning, and how 
much men needed to look and listen. ‘*O my 
people! remember.’’ Human nature is ever the 
same, and the prophetic appeal to remember can 
never be out of date. Our bad memory explains 
many a lapse in the Christian life. If we had for- 
gotten less, we should have served more and better. 
But, with strangely fatal ease, men can forget alike 
their terrors and their deliverances. 

Sit down in some quiet hour, and think of all his 
benefits. Once you were hemmed round with great 
perplexity. There was distress on every side. The 
darkness was about you, and you knew not which 
way to turn. Some gaunt figure blocked your way, 
— sickness, sorrow, poverty, defeat. And you yearned 
and you prayed in mute anguish that, if God would 
deliver you from your distress, create for you a new 
opportunity, and bring you out into a broad place, 
you would serve him with earnest and grateful love all 
your days. And your prayer was heard. The clouds 
lifted. The way was clear, and you are walking on 
that way to-day with ease and pleasure. But is your 
service as pure and zealous as you had vowed in the 
hour of your distress that it should be? Have the 
old terror and the old gladness ever shaken your soul 


again? Have you remembered, or have you for 
gotten ? 

Think again. Once you were assailed with fierce 
temptation. It was more than half your fault that 


you were where you could be tempted. You did not 
pray for power to resist. Did you, in your heart of 
hearts, even wish to resist? At any rate, you fell, 
and then the whole horror of it flashed upon you. 
How paltry was the gain, and how tragic the loss ! 
And you lifted up your face with shame to heaven, 
and sobbed out the prayer, ‘‘ Bless me, even me also, 
my Father.'’ You believed sincerely enough that that 
moment would humble you forever in your own sight. 
But you have taken care to keep the memory of it far 
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from you. It is the unclean thing which you have 
skilfully buried out of sight. But, oh! my brother, 
remember. Do not be afraid to recall the hour of 
your shame, It will teach you again your unutterable 
weakness and your unutterable need of God. It will 
bring home to you again the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 
It will cause you to judge your fellows with charity, and 
to walk with humility before your God. 

The memory must be cultivated, or the progress 
will be slow indeed. We dare not forget all his bene- 
fits. We cannot forget any of his benefits without 
being so much the poorer. The more we forget, the 
more we lose in power and enthusiasm. Every man 
has in the yesterday of his life some sacred spot at 
which he can rekindle his faith and gratitude, if only 
he revisits it. We cannot do without our past. It is 
full of stimulus and warning. It is fitted both to en- 
courage our faith and to lead us to repentance. When 
Peter remembered the words of the Lord, he wept 
bitterly ; for memory can, lead to contrition, and con- 
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trition to renewal. But if we stifle the memory of 
those words which God has spoken to us in moments 
of temptation, danger, or trial, we commit the dead- 
liest crime against our own soul ; for we harden our 
hearts and close upon ourselves the open doors of 
heaven. 

And yet we are so made that we cannot altogether 
forget. Sometimes the past looks in upon us. It 
does not forget us, though we forget it. The thing 
we had forgotten flashes across the years like light- 
ning, and illumines for one lurid moment the hard- 
ness and ingratitude of our hearts. In that light let 
us look at ourselves, for God is giving us another 
chance to consider and repent. But, if we do not en- 
courage the past to visit and instruct us, it will visit 
us when it is too late, and when its presence can only 
mock and terrify ; for we read of one who lifted up 
his eyes in torment, and prayed but for a drop of 
water, and across the great gulf fixed came the awful 
answer, ‘‘Son, remember !"’ 





Shall the Uniform Lessons be Graded ? 


In 1872 the first great achievement in unified 
Bible study was made, when the International Sun- 
day-school Convention, at Indianapolis, adopted what 
has been known ever since as the International Series 
of Uniform Lessons. The comments of the then Edi- 
tor of The Sunday School Times on that convention's 
action were as follows : 

‘¢ The interest of the convention culminated, as was 
expected, in the Uniform Lesson question. To this 
almost everything seemed to be tending from the be- 
ginning of the sessions. The slightest allusion to the 
subject created a perceptible ripple over the body. 
And when the question ‘came up in the regular order, 
an intensity of feeling was exhibited that is rarely 
seen in a public assembly. At times it reached the 
morally sublime, After the earnest speech of Mr. 
Jacobs, who had been appointed to lead the discus- 
sion, and during the brief speeches for and against 
which followed, the scene was indescribable. A 
quiver of eager desire seemed to thrill the whole 
body. It was known that a strong feeling in favor of 
the project was abroad in the Sunday-school commu- 
nity, but the feverish anxiety and solemnly set pur- 
pose of such vast numbers, manifesting itself in such 
intensity, was hardly expected even by the most 
ardent and sanguine advocates of the system. There 
was scarcely a corporal’s guard of opponents to the_ 
measure, Although in the morning, when the ques- 
tion was broached, repeated cries of ‘Question’ were 
made, the counsel of caution prevailed, and the meas- 
ure was not rushed through in hot haste, but left for 
the afternoon's session. The ardor of its advocates 
had not at all cooled by the delay, the final vote 
being almost unanimous, and its announcement being 
greeted by the convention rising to their feet and 
singing the long-metre doxology."* 

In the thirty years since, the world's Bible study 
has taken such strides as probably the preceding 
eighteen centuries did not parallel, That the great 
point gained was centering the attention of millions 
of Bible students and readers, professional and lay- 
man, skilled and unskilled, on the study of the same 
passage of the Bible at the same time, with a result- 
ing interest that is overwhelming, no one questions. 
But was the plan that had its birth in 1872 a plan for 
all time? Or, in view of its proven success, are there 
still greater possibilities ahead, if what some consider 
wise modifications of the plan are now made? The 
Vice-President of the Temple College of Philadelphia, 
Henry A. Bomberger, formerly an active and promi- 
nent county and state Sunday-school worker, now as- 
sociated with Russell H. Conwell in the great work ot 
which Mr. Conwell is the head, writes earnestly in 
advocacy of a plan of uniform graded lessons to re- 
place the present plan of lessons. His letter to the 
Editor, received just as this issue is going to press, 
is given herewith : 

It will be impossible for me to attend the International Con- 
vention at Denver. Consequently I ask the favor of bein 
permitted to say, through the columns of The Sunday Schoo 
‘Times, that the opponents of an international system of graded 
lessons seem to have unintentionally misstated the question, 
and that upon this misstatement nearly every argument that 
oz have thus far advanced has been built. 

© quote the very words of one of the noblest and strongest 


of their number, they say that the friends of a system of graded 
lessons are planning ‘‘to abandon the uniform lesson for a 





gtaded system of study."’ This putting of the matter is not 
absolutely true to the question before us, and it is sure to be 
misleading. Indeed, it is so inaccurate and insufficient as to 
amount to a positive misstatement. It is not our plan ‘to 
abandon the uniform lesson,"’ but to substitute an Inter- 
national System of Uniform (graded) Lessons for the present 
‘‘International System of Uniform (ungraded) Lessons."’ 
This, and nothing more, encompasses our whole purpose. 

To quote again, they say that we advocate ‘‘ the bréaking 
down of a long-maintained unity of study.'’ We say we do 
— of the kind. We stand for a stronger uniformity. We 
ardently advocate a truer unity. And if they plead that this 
is not true with reference to the local school, we answer that 
the International System of Uniform Lessons was never meant, 
even in their sense, to be uniform primarily in the local school. 
If that thought entered into the plan at all, it was the very 
least part of it, as it might well be. The great on ge was to 
create uniformity, not in the local school so much as among 
the numberless Sunday-schools of all Christendom. We sted- 
fastly hold to that purpose. Instead of striving to break down 
that great purpose by destroying uniformity, we seek only to 
preserve it, broaden it, strengthen it. Even in the local school 
we intend to conserve unity, and to the utmost. But we aim 
ata truer unity, a unity that shall tell more mightily for the 
attainment offa most exalted end,—the salvation of the scholar 
and his preparation for a life of largest service, a unity more 
wise and consistent, more beautiful and harmonious and hope- 
ful. And this will be accomplished by treating each depart- 
ment of the school according to the age and capacity it 
represents. 

They raise another question ; namely, Is the Sunday-school 
‘‘primarily evangelistic or educational'’? This is a very 
proper question. And it is in a properform. Nevertheless, 
there is a catch init. For it is calculated to convey the im- 
pression that there is some sort of discord between these two, 
and to widen the breach between those who, on the one hand, 
advocate the evangelistic, and those who, on the other, 
stand up for the educational. Let it be distinctly understood, 
therefore, that these things are by no means opposed to each 
other. We heartily agree that the Sunday-school is, primarily, 
evangelistic. And yet (to be very cautious) not exactly so. 
We prefer to say that, adove all, and ultimately, it is evangel- 
istic. In it we certainly seek a religious result. But we seek 
it, primarily, by an educational method. The institution @on- 
tinues to be what it ever has been, and what it forever must 
be,—a school. And in this divinely appointed agency the 
evangelistic and the educational are not contrary, but essen- 
tial, to each other. The end desired is, undoubtedly, religious ; 
the method is, undoubtedly, educational,—in the truer, Chris- 
tian sense. 

And our whole reason for advocating an International Sys- 
tem of Uniform Graded Lessons is this, that the Sunday-school 
may be more soundly educational, and, consequently, more 
truly and mightily evangelistic. - 

No one can lightly put aside such considerations 
as these that Mr. Bomberger so well expresses. There 
is an army of thoughtful teachers in the Sunday- 
school who at one time or another have longed for 
Bible material that would be more directly adapted to 
the study,and interests of their particular classes than 
the ungraded lesson assigned. There are teachers 
who have regretted the omission of material between 
lessons which they would have liked to study closely 
with their classes. They know that the Lesson Com- 
mittee and the lesson writers urge the reading and 
study of the ‘‘whole passage*’ under consideration ; 
but they know only too well that the parts not in the 
lesson proper will not receive the same attention that 
they would have if a lesson were devoted to them. 
And there are teachers who deplore the apparent neces- 
sity, under the present plan, of leaving abruptly one 
part of the Bible to take up the study of another part. 
An illustration of the desire for a change here is 
given in the following thoughtful letter from a pastor 
in Maine : 

I believe I express the desire of many when I say that I wish 
something could be done at Denver to induce our International 


Lesson Committee to try the experiment of providing a course 
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of lessons which should afford a more connected study-of the 
Bible. last year we began the Old Testament. Pupils and, 
teachers were interested, and began to be fairly intelligent on 
the subject of Old Testament history. Suddenly we were 
switched off into entirely new territory, to the regret of many, 
Considerable time was lost in making clear to the classes the 
geographical, chronological, historical, and theological bear- 
ings of their new position. We are now well established in the 
study of the progress of Christianity subsequent to the death 
of Christ, but we are about to be again turned back to search 
for the trail that we lost six months ago. Much that had been 
then taught has been lost, including the interest that had been 
aroused in the history of the people of Israel. We cannot 
restore the reasonably clear outline of the past that was held 
by the classes, but must plunge in medias res, and make such 
progress as we can. ‘Time will again be lost, as well as con- 
tinuity of narrative, and, when at length we have becomie again 
established in a profitable study of a course of Old Testament 
history, the course of lessons will cease, and the same old 
process be repeated. The average Sunday-school pupil can-— 
not carry two such courses of study in mind, thus separated by 
periods of six months, and have an intelligent idea of the his- 
tory and development of the church of God, and (there is no 
reason why they should be asked to do this. It is illogical from 
the standpoint of the subject-matter of study, as well as un- 
pedagogical from that of the teacher and pupil. It is a method 
that would not be tolerated i:. our public schools. Why should 
it be any longer imposed upon the Sunday-school? May not 
The Sunday School Times render a service to the Sunday- 
school by the discussion of this question in its columns ? 


Dr. Dunning, Secretary of the International Lesson 
Committee, writes as foilows in answer to this criti- 
cism : 


The alternation between the Old and New Testaments in 
the Sunday-school lessons is made in response to popular de- 
mands. It is generally held that the Old Testament is pre- 
paratory to the New, and that it is most important that pupils 
should be taught of the life and teachings a Christ and of the 
founding of the Christian Church. ‘The average attendance of 
pupils in many Sunday-schools is less than three years. If the 
study of the Bible were to follow the historical order without in- 
terruption many pupils would be taught nothing of Christ ex- 
cept what is contained in the Old Testament prophecy of him. 
The aim of the committee is, as far as possible, to include a 
complete section in a given period of study. The Old Testament 
was followed during the last six months of last year up to the 
beginning of the Hebrew nation. The committee would have 
preferred to spend the whole of this year in the Acts, but earn- 
est objections were urged on the committee to beginning the 
year with the Old Testament. Therefore the story of the Acts 
is followed up to the beginning of Christianity in Europe, then 
the last six months of the year are given to the Old Testament. 
The study of Acts will be concluded in the first six months of 
1903. The fact that we have four Gospels seems to indicate 
the wisdom of repeating the study of Christ at intervals ina 
course of study covering the whole Bible. 


Yet the notable and universal interest in the eigh- 
teen months’ Studies in the Life of Christ; from the 
Four Gospels, as issued by the International Lesson 
Committee in 1900-01, showed unmistakably the 
popular desire for the study of the Bible by completed 
periods. If this is impossible under the present 
plan, there would seem to be another reason to con- 
sider as bearing on the proposed changes. 

But what will be the price of the change? Not in 
dollars and cents to the Sunday-school public ; that 
is a minor matter. But in the giving up of conditions 
which many believe to be priceless, and which are 
only possible with the present plan of uniform, un- 
graded lessons. What will be the result, for instance, 
when the scholarship, and the spiritual interpretation, 
and the expositions, and the teaching powers, of the 
world’s leading students of the Word, are divided 
among several Scripture passages, instead of focusing 
through the sun-glass of the ‘‘one lesson for all’’ 
system and burning their white-hot rays into the 
minds and hearts and souls of twenty-five millions of 
boys and girls and men and women? Will there be 
aloss of power then that no pedagogical gain can 
hope to atone for? What will be the cost of the aban- 
doned teachers’-meetings for lesson study, no longer 
possible because of the graded, or different, lessons 
for different classes and teachers? ‘* Let each grade 
hold its own separate teachers’ -meeting,’’ says some 
one. But what of the thousands of Sunday-schools 
where there are less than a dozen teachers in the 
entire school? Again, what Bible passage shall father 
or mother read at the family altar, at morning or even- 
ing prayers? And what united home study of the 
lesson will be replaced by the graded lessons ? 

These are some of the considerations that may well 
make us pause. But they are not final. The last 
word has not been spoken. Nor is it for any indi- 
vidual or journal to speak the final word. It is for 
the Sunday-school world, as represented in an inter- 
national convention, to agree upon the right method, 
and then to carry out that method as one body. Thirty 
years ago the uniform lesson system ‘‘ was not rushed 
through in hot haste,’’ nor will any change in that 
system be so made now. The plan of '72 was worked 
out and entered upon by God's children at His lead- 
ing. May all new plans be brought about in the same 
way, and so clearly at the Father's leading that it may 
again be reported that the ‘‘ convention rose to their 
feet and sang the long-metre doxology"’ ! 
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*O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are rey | is the papas of 
this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 

school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of ever 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


Don’t “Take Your Own Time” 


A long speech in a Sunday-school convention is 
a calamity. Some speeches are long at ten minutes , 
others, not until later. . But any speech that is long 
enough to weary the attention and deaden the interest 
of the audience is too long. In order to be on the 
safe side, the program should mark time strictly. 
And the presiding officer should regard the right of 
the audience quite as much as the tastes or heedless- 
ness of the speaker. ‘‘ Take your own time’’ is well 
meant, but very dangerous advice to any speaker. 


~ 
Making Programs to Fit Needs 


Those who have anything to do with the making 
of convention or institute programs ought to consider 
first the real needs of the localities to be represented 
at the meeting. For instance, if it be known that 
the schools in those neighborhoods are lacking in 
Home Departments, a talk, or, better, a conference, 
On that subject, might well be arranged. Invited 
speakers are often asked to choose their own topics, 
when, as a matter of fact, they know little about the 
special needs of the convention delegates. The 
framers of a program should choose topics first, and 
then speakers who know something about the topics 
chosen. This is such a natural and easy method that 
it is often overlooked. 

~ 


How Do You Run Things in Summer ? 

For two years The Sunday School Times has pub- 
lished, in May and June, exceptionally interesting 
and suggestive articles on how to keep up the interest 
in city Sunday-schools during the hot weather. Now 
the editors want more good material on this same 
subject. Do you do anything, either as a teacher or 
a superintendent, to hold your scholars’ interest in 
Sunday-school work during the summer? Have you 
succeeded, in large measure or small, in meeting the 
special difficulties and problems and distractions of 
the hot-weather period, and in thus declining to let 
the hot weather get the best of you and your class or 
school? If so, the editors of The Sunday School 
Times want to know abot it. They will welcome 
any bit of information or pr nted matter you will send 
them. Tell, in an inforwal letter, just what your 
special difficulties were, and how vou met them. 
Send specimens of what you usec or issued in your 
work. Have this request in mind during this entire 
summer, and at the end of the summer, or any time 
before then, let the editors hear from you. All 
material or information thus received that is of gene- 
ral interest will be passed on to scores of thousands 
of other workers through these columns, in time to 
be of service next spring. For articles on summer 
work, of real interest and in suitable form, the editors 
will pay good prices. But information and helpful 
suggestions about tested methods will be gladly re- 
ceived and put to good use, and will be even more 
accey’ .ble than formal articles. 


“ 


An Honorary Sustaining Membership 
Where to secure the money for successfully car- 
rying on the school is a problem with more than one 
superintendent or board of managers, and to such as 
these the method in use in the Edwards Congrega- 
tional School of Northampton, Massachusetts, will be 
of especial interest. The superintendent, Charles S. 
Tucker, writes: ‘‘ There are many in every congrega- 
tion who are interested in their own church and school, 
not members for various good reasons, but ready to 
help when called upon. To all such .n our congrega- 
tion circular letters were seht;—the following being a 
copy,—which met with a ready and cordial response. 
On the payment of the annual dues, curds of mem- 
bership were sent to the new members. This plan, 


though a new one, has proved to have a number of 
strong advantages in its favor, for once a member 


means always a member. Then the number of mem- 
bers gives the annual income in dollars. Of course, 
the list is added to as new people join the congrega- 
tion. Honorary members receive invitations to spe- 
cial school services or festivities. The interest of the 
friends of the school and the parents of scholars is 
increased on becoming honorary members.’’ 





Edwards Church Sunday-School 
Motto’ ‘‘ Press Toward the Mark.’’ 


Feeling assured of be interest in our school, we ask 
your co-operation at this time in a financial way. 

We have tried many plans for raising money for the 
necessary running expenses, and it has taken a large 
amount of time and thought. Believing that that time 
and thought might be better expended to serve other in- 
terests of the school, the officers and teachers have de- 
cided to establish an Honorary Sustaining Membership, 
which we cordially invite you to join, by the payment of 
one dollar a year. 

By the carrying out of this plan the certainty of our in- 
come will be established. With the firm financial basis, 
together with the bond of interest created between the 
honorary and other members of the school, may we not 
hope for even better results in the years to come than in 
the years past ? 

The money may be sent to the treasurer, or a collector 
will call. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rae ai . Superintendent. 
. Secretary. 
. Treasurer. 
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Birthday Fund for Clothing Poor Pupils 

The Baptist Tabernacle School of Raleigh re- 
ceives something like half a hundred new pupils a 
month, and this is done, not only by having one of the 
best Sunday-schools in North Carolina, but through a 
regularly appointed visitor, who hunts up those who 
ought to be in Sunday-school. When children are 
found who cannot come because their parents are not 
able to properly clothe them, the Sunday-school’s 
birthday fund is drawn upon. N. B. Broughton, the 
superintendent, says, in a note in his little church 
paper: ‘‘ Every member of the school is expected to 
make an offering equal to as many pennies as they 
are years old on the Sunday following their birthday. 
See the bank on the superintendent's table. Of 
course, you can give as much more as you please. 
The funds received for this object are devoted strictly 
to clothing needy ones for our school."’ 


x 
Winzing au Unruly School 


In an unruly school the superintendent devised a 
scheme for getting attention at the opening of the 
session. He went privately to a number of the mem- 
bers of his school, and asked them, as a personal 
favor, to stop talking, face the desk, close their books, 
—in short, to give instant attention, with just enough 
of show and fuss to call attention to the fact that they 
are giving attention, at an agreed signal. The signal 
was the presence of the superintendent standing at 
the desk. The bell was put away, and there was no 
clapping of the hands, but at the moment for opening 
the session the superintendent took his station behind 
his desk, and stood there in silence until he got atten- 
tion. By establishing a force of helpers all over the 
room,—two in this class, a teacher over there, a boy 
in that class, using twenty or thirty persons in a school 
of two hundred, —the method worked well. Of course 
the officers of the,school should not be running around 
at such a critical time, but at once take their seats. 
If the school has an orchestra, or if the organ plays a 
prelude, this is sufficient warning for those walking 
about to seek their seats, and the presence of the super- 
intendent at his desk is the signal for the music to 
stop and the school to give attention. A moment or 
two of silent prayer is a good thing to follow with. 


~ 


How to Make an Announcement 

In giving notice of coming meetings, do it with 
life and spirit. If it is a boys’ meeting you wish to 
announce, be sure you have the attention of the boys 


before reading it ; and so with the others. In a cer- 
tain large church in a Western city it is often re- 
marked how poorly the mid-week meetings of the 
various church societies are attended. The pastor 
has a lady elocutionist read. the announcements, and 
she uses the most exquisite language, and just the 
proper tone of voice, with the most approved gestures, 
with the result that no one can tell, at the close of the 
service, where or when a single meeting is to be held. 
Life, fire, and incisiveness are the elements of a well- 
given announcement. 
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7 RUESTION 2 
SUS 


Questions that are of general interest will be answered here If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 
letter. Any book mentioned here may be ordered from the Times. 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy. 


“ 


I have my article ready for the prize you offered in connec- 
tion with the Roll of Honor, but the paper giving the result 
did not state when the articles were to be in. ay I ask 
when ? 

The time for closing the competition is September 1, 
1902. An announcement in the advertising pages of The 
Times this week gives full particulars. 


~ 


We have a class of young men from fifteen to twenty-five, 
and wish to do everything in our power to catch and hold 
them ; also, a class of young ladies even slipperier than the 
young men. Any suggestions from you gratefully received. 

Organize your class of young men or young women, and 
give them something to do. Divide up the official work 
into as many offices as can be handled to advantage, and 
make the remainder of the class members of committees for 
visiting absentees, the sick, gaining recruits, for social 
affairs, outings, and the like. This is an effective means of 
not only enlisting the interest of every member of the class, 
but of strengthening and enlarging the class work. 


% 


What are the essential characteristics and qualifications of a 
successful Sunday-school superintendent, —what he should be, 
and what he must do? 

It isn’t worth while for us to spend much time over what 
we should Je. That shows itself in what we do, and we 
cannot control it except through what we do. The suc- 
cessful superintendent is the man who keeps himself con- 
stantly informed of the best methods of Sunday-school 
work, studies his own school to know its weaknesses, 
needs, and possibilities of development, and then gets 
others in the school to carry out the desirable plans. 
While using every opportunity of knowing what other good 
schools are doing, by reading the Times and attending con- 
ventions and schools, he must not depend merely upon in- 
formation thus gained, but study out new plans of his own 
to meet the special needs of his particular school. And let 
him carry out his plans through others in every possible in- 
stance. He should rarely do himself, in Sunday-school 
work, what he can get anuther to do. 


< 


Can you tell me the origin of Children’s Day? 

The Times has published numerous articles and commu- 
nications in an endeavor to settle this much discussed ques- 
tion. Ten years ago a statement was made in these 
columns that, in the pinion of many, ‘‘ the modern Chil- 
dren’s Day had its origin in the Trinity Methodist Episco- 
pal Sunday-school of Merchantville, New Jersey, at the 
opening of the new church building, on the second Sunday 
in June, 1866.’’ This claim called forth an interesting let- 
ter from a Massachusetts reader which was printed in these 
columns, and -vhich described a service that was in effect a 
Children’s Day service of flowers and worship, held in 
June, 1861, et the First Congregational Church of West- 
field, Massachusetts. That Children’s Day service was 
continued every year in that church at least up to the time 
of the writing of the letter referred to. Thus the origin 
ot Children’s Day is carried back at least forty-one years 
from to-day. If there are still earlier claimants for the 
honor, the Editor will be glad to give prominence to the 
facts in these columns. 





Do you know about the twenty-five-dollar prises 
offered by The Sunday School Times for the best 
articles on increasing attendance in the Sunday- 
school, and on co-operating in the International 
Sunday-school work? Full particulars will be sent 

| for a two-cent stamp. 
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What the Poor 


By Jacob A. Riis, Author 


ACK of my office in Mulberry Street 

there used to be an alley with half a 

dozen old rookeries. It is gone now. 

It was wiped out in the Elm Street 

widening. But while it stood it was 
typical of the poorest tenements and their ways. Its 
badness was unconcealed. It broke the Sunday law 
openly and flagrantly, though police headquarters 
was across the street, and it broke all the proprieties 
regularly. It could always be depended upon to cast 
its vote for the corrupt boss of the district on elec- 
tion day. But in twenty years | never knew of a 
suicide in it, or a case calling for the interference of 
the ‘‘ charities." The alley took care of its own, 
and did it well. I remember that day when the 
tenant in the attic, gone mad as the result of a 
fever contracted in the sewers, fell to sharpening his 
ax, with his six brown-eyed, beautiful little children 
playing about, muttering darkly that they were ‘* bet- 
ter out of the world.'’ One of the frightened ten- 
ants stole down to tell me, and | was just in time, with 
two policemen, to head off the dreadful thing. When 
we had sent him to the mad-house, where he stayed 
till he died, the children and their mother came upon 
the alley, and it stood by them, furnishing rent and 
food and clothes till ‘‘the boss’’ got the mother a 
job at public scrubbing. Bribery! say you? Bid- 
ding for votes? It so happened that there was not 
even a potential vote in the family,—the children 
were all girls. The boss was a dishonest rascal, but 
his hold on the poor voter lies much oftener than we 
suspect on the level of their common humanity than 
of the common rascality of our imaginings. Here 
is where he gets his hold. If the alley was not solid 
for him up till then, it was ever after. 

But the thing that made me think of Cat Alley was 
old Mary. She was one of the pensioners on the 
alley, a poor old ‘‘ scrub'’ whose day had passed. It 
had been a day of hard, grinding labor, with never 
any let-up to it while she was fit; but through it all 
she had, by saving and pinching, managed to keep 
open the one haven of hope for such as she,—a 
decent burial and a grave of her own. Those who 
have tried to help the poor know what it means to 
them. All the rest may go, that not. So, by paying 
twenty-five cents a week, she had kept an insurance 
going sufficient to put her decently away when she 
was dead, until, coming suddenly upon some of the 
reporters’ messengers in the alley at their rough play, 
one night, she was thrown down and broke her arm. 
With the ability to do her little odd jobs went her 
last hope,—went even her faith in the alley. She 
wandered away. She was dispossessed by the land- 
lord, but that would have mattered little. The alley 
had defied him before to his face, and, if the worst 
came to the worst, was quite capable of paying her 
rent. However, she was lost, and I saw her no more 
for months, 

Then I came upon her quite by accident living in 
apparent great content in a Prince Street attic. And 
1] found out that all that time one of the messengers 
from Mulberry Street, who had been in the troop that 
upset her, had brought her weekly the twenty-five 
cents that képt the insurance paid up. I do not think 
his earnings were over three or four dollars a week, 
and he had to keep himself. The charity, you see, 
of Cat Alley, was contagious, Peace be to its mem- 
ory! In life it was full of strife. It was not ‘‘ nice,”’ 
but it was all right on the record. 


The Struggle with the Potter’s Field 


It might almost have been in Cat Alley, but it was 
not, that the woman lived, who, in her extremity of 
want, had to let ‘‘ the city’’ take her dead child and 
bury it in the Potter's Field. No, it was not. Cat 
Alley would have been hard up indeed to let that 
happen. She was one of Miss Wald's nurslings. 
The dead in the Potter's Field are laid so in rows 
that at any time they may be recovered. Three 
times that.mother saved up, with God knows what 
effort, the money needed to lay the child in conse- 
crated ground, and three times some neighbor in the 
tenement who was ‘‘ poorer than she'’ claimed her 
hoard, I can think of nothing in the whole range of 
human sacrifice that means more than that did. Yet 
that sermon was preached by the slum to us who hold 
aloof from it. 





Editor's Note.—The first of Mr. Riis's two papers on this 
subject appeared in The Sunday School Times of May 3. 
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Do for the Poor 


of ‘‘How the Other Half Lives’’ 


Heroism in Hell’s Kitchen and Battle Row 

Hell's Kitchen is not a savory name, and Battle Row 
does not promise deeds of moral heroism. Deeds of 
another and strenuous kind occupy most of its time 
and attention. Yet it was from Battle Row Michael 
O’ Donnell hailed, who served nearly eleven years in 
state’s prison for a robbery done by his brother. 
Even after the brother's ‘ pal’’ on his death-bed had 
exonerated him, Michael refused to plead for a par- 
don. The brother was dying of consumption, and 
his steady answer was, ‘‘ Never mind, Jimmie hasn't 
long to live anyhow, and I guess I can stand it here 
till he is gone.’’ They were of one blood, but not so 
with the two old washerwomen in Hell's Kitchen who 
took a neighbor's twin children into their home and 
heart when their mother died. They had been there 
before, for that matter. The mother was what is 
sometimes, by the unthinking, called contemptuously 
a ‘* grass widow.’’ Her worthless husband had left 
her to die alone of consumption, and she would have 
done so but for the two sisters, her neighbors. They 
were spinsters, well on in years, and quite alone in 
the world. Talk about old maids and dried-up affec- 
tions! They tended that sick mother to her end, 
bidding her die easy in mind, her children were safe. 
When they had buried her, they took them to them- 
selves, and became father and mother to the orphans. 
Four years have gone by, and the four have melted into 
one of the happiest little families over there, —for, 
even in Hell's Kitchen, love makes happy homes. The 
one cloud on their horizon is the fear that the runaway 
father may come back to claim the twins. I fer- 
vently hope with them that he never will 


Sheltering the Man from Sing Sing 


I caught, in The Sunday School Times the other 
day, a hint of the place of hospitality in Christian 
service. - Perhaps the Rivington ‘Street cobbler it 
called to my mind was not a Christian in name, — 
cobblers are powerful disputants and doubters, —but 
I think yoy will, agree with yne that he was; one in 
practice when I have told you what he did. It was 
in the hard winter again that the nurse called in when 
going her rounds in the tenement.. She knew him and 
his boy well enough, but this time there was a hard- 
looking stranger with them whom the cobbler intro- 
duced with apparent embarrassment. He followed 
her out upon some pretense when se went, and 
excused himself in the hall for what he had done. 
The stranger was just from prison, a man with a 
‘« history.’’ 

«« But,’ said the nurse doubtfully, ‘‘is it a good 
thing for your boy to have that man in the house ?"’ 

There was a momentary glimpse of uneasiness in 
the cobbler's glance, but it passed as promptly as he 
laid his hand upon the nurse's. ‘‘ This,’’ he said, 
‘* ain't no winter to let a feller from Sing Sing be on 
the street."’ 


“‘In Need of Nothing ” 


That was the Christmas I went through Mr. 
Devins's poor parish with him over on the East Side. 
He was telling me of the perplexity he was in about 
an ex-burglar, for whom he was trying hard, but-unsuc- 
cessfully, to get honest work. The man really wanted 
to reform, but apparently the world would not let him. 
He had to live, and was not content to accept alms. 
Meanwhile his young daughter was keeping him with 
her needle, sitting up nights, and working her fingers’ 
ends off, to keep her father out of jail. 

We were climbing a flight of rickety stairs at the 
depth of a dark alley the while, and reached a door 
that opened in an attic as poor as poverty itself. A 
wasted little woman sat paring five skimpy potatoes 
that seemed somehow to partake of the general lean- 
ness. They were all right, she and her father, she 
said, and in need of nothing. Mr. Devins'’s eyes 
wandered about the room in a hopeless kind of way 
as he chided her gently for not letting him help 
her. 

‘«But,”’ said she, ‘* you have many that are poorer 
than I in your church." And she would take noth- 
ing. God help them if there were many worse off, I 
thought, as her pastor told me her story, on the way 
down, with more than one heavy sigh of perplexity. 
Probably they had not tasted meat for weeks ; in fact, 
they were slowly starving,—her father and she. He 
was a pedler out of work. Want and disease had 
long since unfitted her to help except about the house. 
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Yet in their wretched poverty they had taken in a 
stranger,—a poor old outcast, homeless and forlorn, 
who strayed into the alley. The woman gave up to 
him her poor bed of straw, herself sleeping on the 
floor... And the food upon which two were starving 
they made go far enough to keep him until the end 
came mercifully, and ‘‘the city’’ took him. There 
was no one there to block its way. 


The Trail of Santa Claus 


That was the Christmas, too, when, with another 
good missionary, | came upon the trail, of Santa Claus 
on one of his characteristic errands toa rear tene- 
ment you would never have dreamed of his finding. 
Down in the cellar the stork had ‘ust come with a 
well-meant Christmas gift to the litthke home down 
there,—a fine new baby. But there had been no 
work for months, and no money had come to that 
cellar for so long that dry bread and a little weak tea 
was all they had between them.to eat. The two 
little girls were very glad for their baby brother, but I 
am almost afraid they would rathér have had, if it 
was only for a little while, a real doll they could play 
with. In the twilight they hung their little stockings 
by the stove with grave faces,—much too grave for 
their years. Their mother had said it was no use,— 
times were too hard even for Santa Claus. 

How the widow in ‘‘ the front’’ with that flock of her 
own heard of it I do not know. Shehad had an interview 
with Santa on her own account, and four pair of little 
stockings strutted proudly with the result; but they 
came down in short order, and their contents were 
emptied into those gaping ones in the rear tenement. 
I do think Santa sent that missionary into the tene- 
ment that very night on purpose to see that the front 
children were not discriminated against through their 
mother's warm-heartedness. And they were not. 
Such a jolly, shouting crowd of youngsters I do not 
think there was in the block on Christmas morning, 
in front or rear. Oh, thank God for Christmas! 
Thank God for warm and loving hearts, high or low, 
in Stanton Street or on Fifth Avenue! Thank God 
for the brotherhood that will crop out in spite of pov- 
erty and slum, and tell us that we all belong, that we 
have a Father in Heaven, even one in whom to put 
our trust. 


Charities Far Removed from Check Books 

Have I said enough to show you how it does crop 
out, hourly, daily, and will not down? I might go 
on and tell you how it makes even the proverbially 
hard-hearted landlord. relent when times. are very 
hard ; by what kindly expedients—shop collections, 
raffles, even the saloon is enlisted, and such like— 
the poor manage to bar out the wolf to the last when 
stricken friends have lost courage and strength. I have 
known of half a dozen cases of consumptives’ board 
being paid in the mountains by their shopmates in 
the city factory. I might tell you of the dying woman 
who left her nurse a one-third interest in the grave in 
which she was to-be laid, as the only thing she had 
to give. Who shall say that in che last reckoning she 
shall not be accounted as giving more than all the 
rest? ‘Though it was but her mite, she cast in ‘‘ even 
ail she had.”" I might tell you of the Bohemian 
family of my acquaintance, utterly destitute of food, 
who, having a bountiful Christmas dinner set before 
them, sent out into the streets and the byways, before 
they could be persuaded to sit down to it, to gather in 
the ragamuffins who were ‘‘hungrier than they,’’ to 
join with them in the feast. I might tell you of how the 
poor cigar-maker girls in Boston taxed themselves a 
dollar a week each for months, while their New York 
sisters were striking, knowing well enough that they 
would lose, but helping them all they could, at a 
sacrifice no reader of this journal will easily under- 
stand, as long as they were in trouble. They were 
very poor. I might tell you of the tender, neigh- 
borly charity of the despised Italians among them- 
selves, which have made it a true saying that there 
‘are no Italian evictions’’ in the tenements. Or 
I might set before you, as an example for all Chris- 
tians, that noblest of all charities I know, that in 
name is not Christian at all, the Gemilath Chasodim, 
—a Hebrew loan association of and among the very 
poor, that lends funds to those in need, asking no 
return and no pledge but proof of the want ; asking not 
if the lender be Jew, or Greek, or Christian, as proof 
of the brotherhood, but only the injunction, ‘‘If thy 
brother be waxen poor, and his hand fail with thee, 
then thou shalt uphold him, .. . take thou no usury 
of him or increase ; but fear thy God’’ (Lev. 25 : 
35, 36). 1 would that we who call ourselves Chris- 
tian might remember as reverently, as tenderly, our 
Lord’s summing up of all the law and the Gospels, 
‘that ye love one another."’. Then there would be 
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less suffering-in this world of ours, and many, many 
more converts. 

These things I might tell you, and many more. 
Nor is there among you all, perhaps, one who cannot 
give me from his own experience, if he has had any 
in the world, some such instance that once warmed 
his heart, and made him lift his face to God in grati- 
tude that he let him catch the glimpse of his image 
in which he made us. Never let us forget it, then. 
Sweetest, best, and most helpful, is the charity that 
comes in the name of the brotherhood. All the 
wealth in the world poured out in alms cannot equal 
it. Those who deny themselves this deny themselves 
the purest joy in the world, and the source of the 
greatest strength in fighting its battles. There is none 
such as feeling that you are fighting back to back, 
brother with brother. I sometimes think that the 
rich, who for worry and planning to guard their wealth 
can find time only to draw checks, and not to clasp 
the hand that is reached out to theirs, are much more 
to be pitied than they will know this side of eternity. 

New York CITY. 





Do you know about the twenty-five-dollar prises 
offered by The Sunday School Times for the best 
articles on increasing attendance in the Sunday- 
school, and on co-operating in the International 
Sunday-school work? Full particulars will be sent 
Sor a two-cent stamp 











What George Dowling’s Penny Did 


By the Rev. Thomas J. Cross 
Associate Pastor at Baptist Temple. Philadelphia 


URING the closing service of the Young People's 
Church of the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, 
last June, the question arose in my mind, 

‘« How shall my young members be kept interested in 
their church home during the summer?’’ Some 
would leave for the seashore, others would roam 
among -the country hiils, while the hot city would 
claim others. ‘A personal letter was therefore written 
to each one, reminding them that ‘‘ Jesus went about 
doing good.’’ What good would they do during the in- 
tervening weeks? I enclosed one newly coined penny 
‘«as a talent,’’ asking each one .to use it during the 
coming months of vacation, 

The recipient of one of these talents was littie 
George Dowling, who was confined to his room by a 
fatal illness. A few days previous te his death i 
called upon George, and received from him a bag 
with seventy-three three-cent pieces As 1 took them, 
he said to me, ‘‘ Take this, and use it as my talent 
for the debt on the Baptist Temple.’’ 

What could I do with this sacred trust? It was 
finaliv decided to sell them tor one dollar each. Whe 
first three were taken by the three pastors, and the 
others seventy by anxicus friends. Thus began an- 
other apostolic succession cf good works. Some 
of these dollars were converted into thirty-five hun- 
dred newly coined pennies, and distributed by Mr. 
Conwell at an evening service, with the request that 
they be used, and returned the last night of the old 
year of 1901. The amount returned was $1,017. 

But is this all this penny did? No; ‘for as one 
invests a penny, so will ne invest his life." The fol- 
lowing letters from many received are samples cf 
what a penny did: 

‘‘T took the penny, and return $37. 13. 
purchased the penny from me for one dollar. I pur- 
chased sugar and made candy. Then I decided to give 
a novelty party, and sell this candy. Several gave me 
some beautiful articles, which I used as prizes, charg- 
ing fifteen cents. Every one appeared to have an 
enjoyable time, and I found much pleasure in the 
work.*’ 

‘| saved the penny from car-fare, and give it as my 
talent."’ 

‘*Have invested my talent penny in silver polish, 
and increased it to $9. 25.’° 

‘*T invested my talent penny in soap, and made 
$25.55."" 

‘*Mama gave me one cent on my talent penny 
for every extra halt-hour’s practicing my music, and 
papa gave me ten cents for shining his shoes. En- 
closed find $2.50.'’ (Nine years old.) 

‘*I sold my talent penny for a dime, and bought 
candy at wholesale, and sold it at retail, until I had 
sufficient money to buy wool and slipper-soles. I 
then knitted ladies’ <nd children's slippers to order. 
I have realized from my knitting, $12.11, and clear 
profit on candy, $8.15, making a total of $20. 26."’ 

‘*] am not a member ot any church, but I attended 


A friend 
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your church the evening you gave out the talent penny. 
I took your sermon, and had my working mates read 
it, and every one that read it gave me a few pennies, 
with the result that I enclose herewith $5.01."’ 

‘« Enclosed find $2 for talent-penny fund, saved by 
denjal of smoking.’’ 

‘*I had put aside money for an overcoat, but have 
decided to make the old one do, and enclosed here- 
with you will find the amount laid aside for the new 
coat.’” 

‘A stronger arm, body, and clearer brain is the 
result of using my talent in addition to the money 
enclosed herewith."’ 

‘* Enclosed find the money I received on my eighth 
birthday. I want to put my money in the bank for 
Jesus." (Parents did not advise this child to do this.) 

‘«Gave a novelty party to my friends who are not 
members of any church, and made the enclosed $7, 
and the young people who attended the party request 
the prayers of the church forthem.’’ (Names of those 
who attended the party were sent with the letter.) 

‘¢Enclosed find seventy-five cents that was gath- 
ered from the bed of my darling boy. Through his 
death I was almost distracted. 
terious way led me to the Temple that night. 1 have 
found so much comfort ever since in trying to use my 
talent !’’ 

These are only a few letters from the hundreds re- 
ceived, indicating self-denial, the giving up of some 
injurious habit, the forming of proper acquaintances, 
a desire for purer reading, interest in fellow-men, a 
desire to make the most of present life and to glorify 
God. 

Only eternity will reveal what that penny did. George 
Dowling tried to do his part, and little did he realize 
that his feeble endeavors would return in such a mani- 
fold manner. Financially, it gained over a thousand 
dollars ; spiritually, it has inspire¢ hundreds to a 
more earnest life of usefulness. Shall it not cause 
you to inquire, ‘*What am I doing with my talent ?’’ 

PHILADELPHIA, 











The Kidnapping of the Princes 
of Saxony 
By Adolphine Charlotte Hingst 


NE of the most fascinating stories of the children 
ot Germany, which has added interest on ac- 
count of the coronation of King Edward, I beg 

leave to tell to my American friends. 

More than four hundred years ago there lived, in 
the castle ot Altenburg in Saxony, Kurtuerst Friedrich 
der Sanftmiithige,—that is, the electoral Prince Fred- 
ric, the tender-hearted,—with his wife Margerethe 
and his childien. 

In those times war was the principal business of 
the princes and the nobles. The Germans, first of all, 
loved and developed war to a fine art. Then their 
country was divided into many more little parts than it 
is now : each part or country was governed by a prince, 
duke, or count, and over them alli ruled the emperor. 

When there were no Crusades, or war with Italy or 
Turkey, they were fighting among themselves. Then 
these princes with their counts, barons, and plain 
noblemen, and these again followed by their bonds- 
men and mercenaries, would meet in battle array, burn 
towns and villages, kill, plunder, and make prisoners. 

Kurfuerst Friedrich, though gentle, had to fight with 
his own brother. When peace was restored, one of 
his followers, the knight Kunz von Kaufungen, whose 
estates had been ruined (in this war), claimed dam- 
ages. The Kurtuerst promised to settle the matter by 
law, but Kunz, who, like the rest ot the noblemen, 
could neither read nor write, did not believe in any- 
thing that was written. He preferred to settie all dif- 
ferences with and by the sword. After much delay, 
Kunz resolved to take revenge upon his sovereign, 
who, he considered, had deeply wronged him. 

For some time Kunz had held the position as Cas- 
tellan at Altenburg, consequently the ins and outs of 
the palace were well known to him. As only few men 
like to remain quite alone in a wicked work, he got two 
others to help him, the knights Von Mosen and Von 
Schoenfels, who too imagined that they had been 
wronged by the Kurfuerst. A few days before his 
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exploit Kunz lived in hiding near the castle, even made 
an accomplice of the kitchen boy, Hans Schwalbe, who 
betrayed to him that in the night of the eighth of July 
(it was the year 1455) the Kurfuerst would leave for 
Leipsic, and the other gentlemen of the castle would 
be at a banquet in the town of Altenburg. This night 
Kunz chose for the act of revenge. 

When evening set in, when the castle was un- 
guarded, when the princess, her maids and her children, 
all had retired to their rooms, which were in the upper 
story of the castle, the three knights put rope-ladders 
to the windows, which in summer, of course, were 
open, and in a minute they had entered the castle. 
They bolted the doors of the rooms occupied by the 
women, took the princes out of their beds, and car- 
ried them down. Von Mosen by mistake had taken 
the little Count Barby, who happened to be on a visit 
at the castle. Kunz found out his mistake and carried 
him back, and drew Prince Albrecht, the youngest, 
out of his hiding-place (at the entrance of the robbers 
the little boy had’crept under the bed). Kunz carried 
him down, ‘put him on his horse, which he too 
mounted, and followed by his two bondsmen made 
his escape in. full speed over the frontier into Bohemia, 
where he had a castle of his own, while the other two 
knights with Prince Ernest rode east. 

Though the Kurfuerstin was locked up, and no male 
assistance at.hand, she found means to order that the 
alarm-bells all over the country be sounded to proclaim 
the crime, and to restore to a mother’s heart the treas- 
ures she valued higher than crowns and riches. 

Prince Albrecht was not only a very pretty but also 
a very,smart boy, who had eyes to see and ears to 
hear. Little as he was, nine or ten years old, he 
knew the difference between his father and the 
knight, who certainly for no good had taken him 
and his brother out of their beds so suddenly, and was 
now riding with him through a dark-forest. He made 
no efforts to escape. What could a little boy do 
against a tall, strong man, clad in iron from head. to 
foot, cn a charger as quick as lightning? Nor did he 
cry or scream. No, the little fellow began to think 
and to look around. Soon he saw in the forest a 
charcoal-burner at his work. . He asked Kunz to let 
him have'a drink. The latter, believing himself _al- 
together safe beyond the frontier, alighted with his 
charge, and ordered his men to gather berries for the 
prince. 

The sudden appearance of the three men on horse- 
back and the noble-looking boy scantily dressed 
roused the suspicion of the plain forester, who, too, 
had Leard the alarm, and he asked the knight where 
he was going. Ina whisper Kunz toia him that the 
boy had run away trom home, and he was now rester- 
ing him to his parents. 

At the same time the prince found means to. make 
himself known to the plain.man. Most unluekily, 
Kunz’s spurs were caught in some brambles, and 
he fell te the ground. This gave the charcoal-man 
and his fellows a good chance to give the knight 
a sound thrashing. They, for their part, certainly 
had grievances against knights in general, who 
treated the lower class worse than they did their 
cattle. This donc, the workingmen bound the knight 
with his bondsmen, and brought them to the nex: 
convent, from whence the abbot sent them to the 
mayor of the town of Zwickau, who kept them in cus- 
tody, while the charcoal-man brought the prince back 
in triumph to his parents. In gratitude for his bravery 
and loyalty, the Kurfuerst presented him (George 
Schmidt was his name) with a tarm, or Landgut, as 
the Germans call it. 

When the knights Von Moesen and Von Schoenfels 
heard the alarm ring, they with Prince Ernest took 
refuge in a cave near the Mulde, a tributary of the 
Elbe, near Hartenstein, and sent word to the Kurfuerst 
that they were willing to give up the prince if they 
were pardoned, otherwise they would kill him. 

This pardon was granted right away, and after 
three days’ absence Prince Ernest too was restored 
to his parents. The knights left the country, where 
they never again could regain their lost honor. 

The princes Ernest and Albrecht grew up to man- 
hood. They inherited their father’s and also their 
uncle's country, lived always in peace with each other, 
and became the ancestors of the two princely lines 
Ernest and Albrecht, which up to this very day rule 
over the various countries of Saxony in Germany. 
Prince Ernest was the father of Kurfuerst Friedrich 
der Weise (Electoral Prince Friedrich the Wise Man), 
the friend and patronizer of Martin Luther, and in 
direct line the ancestor of the father of the present 
king of England, Edward VII, the son ot. Queen Vic- 
toria and Prince Albert of Coburg (Saxe-Coburg). 
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Lesson I. 


July 6. The Giving of Manna 


Exod. 16: 1-15. (Read Exod. 15 : 22 to 16: 36; John 6: 26-59.) Memory verses: 4, 5. 












COMMON VERSION 


44 Then said the LORD unto Moses, Be- 
hold, I will rain bread from heaven for you ; 
and the people shall go out and gather a cer- 
tain rate every day, that I may prove them, 
whether they will waik in my law, or no. 

5 And it shall come to pass, that on the sixth 
day they shall prepare that which they bring 
in; and it shall be twice as much as they 
gather daily. 

6 And Moses and Aaron said unto all the 
children of Is’ra-e!, At even, then ye shall 
know that the LorD hath brought you out 
from the land of E’gypt : 

7 And in the morning, then ye shall see the 
glory of the Lorv ; for that he heareth your 
murmurings against the Lord : and what are 
we, that ye murmur against us ? 

8 And Moses said, 7his shall be, when the 
LORD shall give you in the evening flesh to 
eat, and in S motraing bread to the full ; 
for that the LorD heareth your murmurings 
which ye murmur against him : and what are 
we ? your murmurings a7e not against us, but 
against the LORD. 

9 4 And Moses spake unto Aaron, Say unto 
all the congregation ef the children of Is’ra-el, 
Come near before the LORD: for he hath 


Golden Text: Give us this day our daily bread.—Matt. 6: 11 


AMERICAN REVISION 


4 Then said Jehovah unto Moses, Behold, I 
will rain bread from heaven for you ; and the 
people shall go out and gather a day’s portion 
every day, that I may prove them, whether 
they will walk in my law, or not. 5 And it shall 
come to pass on the sixth day, that they shall 
prepare that which they bring in, and it shall 
be twice as much as they gather daily. 6 And 
Moses and Aaron said unto all the children of 
Israel, At even, then ye shall know that Je- 
hovah hath brought you out from the land of 
Egypt; 7 and in the morning, then ye shall 
see the glory of Jehovah ; for that he heareth 
your murmurings against Jehovah : and what 
are we, that ye murmur against us? 8 And Moses 
said, Zhis shall be, when Jehovah shall give 
you in the evening flesh to eat, and in the 
morning bread to the full; for that Jehovah 
heareth your murmurings which ye murmur 
against him : and what are we? your murmur- 
ings are not against us, but against Jehovah. 
9 And Moses said unto Aaron, Say unto all 
the congregaticn of the children of Israel, 


COMMON VERSION 


to And it came to pass, as Aaron spake 

unto the whole congregation of the children of 
Is’ra-el, that they looked toward the wilder- 
ness, and, behold, the glory of the LORD ap- 
peared in the cloud. 
_ Ir ¥ And the LorD spake unto Moses, say- 
ing, ? 
~ I have heard the murmurings of the chil- 
dren of Is’ra-el: speak unto them, saying, At 
even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye 
shall be filled with bread ; and ye shall know 
that | am the LORD your God. 

13 And it came to pass, that at even the 
quails came up, and covered the camp: and 
in the morning the dew lay round about the 
host. 

14 And when the dew that lay was gone up, 
behold, upon the face of the wilderness ¢here 
fay a small round thing, as small as the hoar 
frost on the ground. 

15 And when the children of Is’ra-el saw i¢, 
they said one to another, It is manna: for 
they wist not what it was. And Moses said 
unto them, This is the bread which the LORD 
hath given you to eat. 


1 Heb. Between the two evenings. 


2 Or, flake 
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your murmurings. 10 And it came to pass, 
as Aaron spake unto the whole congregation 
of the children of Israel, that they looked to- 
ward the wilderness, and, behold, the glory of 
Jehovah appeared in the cloud. 11 And Je- 
hovah spake unto Moses, saying, 12 | have 
heard the murmurings of the children of Is- 
rael: speak unto them, saying, 'At even ye 
shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shal!‘be 
filled with bread : and ye shall know that [ 
am Jehovah your God. 

13 And it came to pass at even, that the 
quails came up, and covered the camp: and 
in the morning the dew lay round about the 
camp. 14 And when the dew that lay was 
gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilder- 
ness a small ? round thing, small as the hoar- 
frost on the ground. 15 And when the chil- 
dren of Israel saw it, they said one to another, 
3 What is it? for they knew not what it was. 
And Moses said unto them, It is the bread 
which Jehovah hath given you to eat. 


3 Or, 1 is manna Heb man At. 












































































heard your murmurings. 


Lesson Calendar 


s. July 6.—The Giving of Manna....... Exod. 16: i-1g 
2. July 13.—The Ten Commandments : 
a ar eee ee ee Exod. 20: 1-11 
3. July 20.—The Ten Commandments : 
Duties to Mes . ¢ 0 © bb 6 6-6 8s 0 0 ce 0 4s eeeet SOep 
4. July 27.—Worshiping the Golden Calf... . . Exod. 32 : 1-35 
gs. August 3.—The Tabernacle ........... Exod. 40: 1-38 
6. August 10.—Nadab and Abihu: Temperance 
3802 PS rrr ae ae Lev. 10 : 1-31 
i August 17.—Journeying toward Canaan . . Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36 
. August 24.—Report of the Spies. . Num, 13: 1-3; 13: 25 to 14:4 
g- August 31.—The Brazen Serpent... ....... um. 21: 1-9 
xo. September 7.—The Prophet like Moses .. . Deut. 18 : 9-22 


and Obeying God . oe 
ath of Moses 


x 


The modern pilgrim tries to make one day's manna 
fast the week. 
ee 


International Home Readings 


MON. —Exod. 16 : 1-15. 
TuEs.—Exod. 16 : 16-26. 
WED.— Exod. 16 : 27-36. 
TuHuRS.—Num. 11 : 1-9. 
FRI.—Deut, 8 ; 1-10, 
SaT.—Psa. 78 : 12-25. 
SuN.—John 6 : 24-35. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
5 7 


Better die of hunger with God than of surfeit 
without him. 
tap 


The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Bread of Life 


a1. September 14.—Lovin 
aa. September 21.—‘The 
23. September 28.— Review. 


. Deut. 30 : 11-20 
Deut. 34: 1-12 


The giving of manna. 
Gathering the: manna. 
‘The memorial. 

Discontent. 
Reminder by Moses. 
A song of mercy. 
The true Bread. 


s. Bread Needed : 

Inte this wilderness... with hunger (1-3). 
While we were yet weak. . . Christ died (Rom. § : 6). 
Loved us, even when we were dead (Eph. 2: 4, 5). 
Came to... save that which was lost (Luke 19: ro). 
2. Bread Divinety Provided : 

Then said Jehovah, ... 1 will rain bread (4). 
My Father givth you the true bread (John 6 : 32, 33). 
God 


gave his caly begotten Son (fohn 3 : 16). 


Foreknown . . . before the foundation (1 Pet. 1 : 20). 


3- Bread Requiring Effort : 
The people shal. go out and gather (4). 
Come ye, buy, . . . without money (Isa. 55: 1, 2). 
Take the water of life freely (Rev. 22 : 17). 
Believe on the Lord Jesus (Acts 16 : 31). 
4- Bread Testing Faith : 
Portion every day, ... 
Fed thee, . . . that he might prove thee (Deut. 8 : 16), 
Be not... anxious for the morrow ( Matt. 6 : 31-34). 
Casting all your anxiety upon him (1 Pet. 5 : 7). 
gs. Abundant Bread : 
Bread to the full (8). 
Shall be filled with bread (12). 
Cometh to me shall rot hunger (John 6 : 35). 
Drinketh . . . shall never thirst (John 4 : 14). 
No want to them that fear him (Psa. 34 : 9, 10). 


may prove them (4. 5). 





Come near before Jehovah ; for he hath heard 
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Wilderness 
of Shur 
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6. Unfailing Bread : 

Did eat the manna forty vears (35). 
Manna ceased, . . . after they had eaten (Josh. 5 : 12). 
Satisfieth thy desire with good things ( Psa. 103 : 5). 
They shall hunger no more (Rev. 7 : 16). 


* 
God forwards those who follow him. 


cd 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The forty years in the wilderness. Near 
the beginning of the fifteenth or the thirteenth 
or the twelfth century B.C., according to the 

chronological opinion you follow. I think the earlier 
date to be probably the correct one. 

Piace.—The Sinaitic peninsula. 

PARALLEL Passaces.—Numbers 11 : 4-35; Psalm 
78 : 19-31; Deuteronomy 8 : 2-16; Joshua 5: 12; Ne- 
hemiah 9 : 20; John 6: 26-59; Hebrews 9: 4; Revela- 
tion 2: 17, etc. 

INTERVENING Events.—Our last lesson in December 
was on the crossing of the Red Sea and the overthrow 
of Pharaoh and his army. The Egyptians, crushed 
by disaster, no longer resisted, and the Israelites now 
swarmed into the wilderness. Presumably they scat- 
tered as widely as possible, but kept in communica- 
tion with the representative column where Moses 
was. We have an account only of the movements of 
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that column : its march of three days (Exod. 15 : 22), 
Marah (vs. 23-26) and its bitter water, the tarrying 
at Elim (v. 27), and now the hungering and murmur- 
ing in the wilderness of Sin (16: 1-3). 


The giving of the manna extended through the forty 
eae” are 16:35). The accounts do not say that the 
sraelites subsisted wholly or chiefly upon it during 
that time. They had flocks and herds and money, 
and other ordinary means of subsistence. The 
manna is represented as a miraculous provision by 
which the needs of the people were met as occasion 
required, presumably a provision for emergencies. 

Verses 4, 5.—/ehovah said unto Moses: The reve- 
lation is first made known to Moses, and afterward 
through him to the people.— Wi// rain bread from 
heaven: Probably the details were now given to 
Moses, though the writer does not mention them till 
later.— That / may prove them: Through the testing 
requirements that accompany the provision for their 
needs.—7he sixth day: See verses 22-30. Note the 
recognition of the sabbath as already existing. 

Verses 6, 7.—At even... and in the morning: 
Each of these.two clauses is to be filled out from the 
other, and -both interpreted by verses 13 and 14. 
Alike in the giving of the quails and of the manna 
they will recognize the God who has brought them 
from Egypt, and will see his glory. 

Verse 8.—Filesh,... bread to the full: Moses con- 
tinues, making the revelation from God more specific. 

Verses 9, 10.— Come near before oe : Tomake 
the revelation more impressive, Moses gives orders, 
through Aaron, for a solemn pageant.—As Aaron 
spake; Obeying the order to command the congrega- 
tion to approach before Jehovah.— They faced toward 
the wilderness: Toward the region outside the camp. 
—Iln the cloud: Presumably the famous pillar of 
cloud. After Moses built ‘‘the tent of meeting,” the 
pillar of cloud stood over that tent in the midst of the 
camp. But there was an earlier tent of meeting, 
where the cloud also stood, and its place was outside 
the camp (for example, Exod. 33: 7-11). As the con- 
gregation faced the wilderness, going to the vicinity 
of this tent to ‘‘come near before Jehovah,” they 
witnessed some unusual manifestation in the pillar 
of cloud. This is a different thing from that spoken 
of in verse 7. 

Verses 11, 12.—The account of the actual giving of 
the manna now begins, with a recapitulatory state- 
ment as to the revelation concerning it. 

Verse 13 a2.—Enormous flocks of passing birds are 
still one of the phenomena of the region. 

Verses 13 6-15.—And in the morning : The account 
of the manna is given more in full.— A smad// round 
thing : For additional details see verses 21-23, 31 ; 
Numbers 11 : 4-9. In some points the description 
given of the manna tallies with the character of a 
certain natural product. In other points it does not, 
particularly in the immense quantity of it (for exam- 

le, v. 16), its marvelous equalizing property (v. 18), 
its sabbath-keeping character (vs. 21-30). Such facts 
as these are possible only as miraculous facts. 

Avusurn THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


< 
Divine love is the dew of aweary world. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


“ HEN We Sat sy THE F esu-Pots,”—The 
W kud&tr (fiesh-pots) of the present day no 
. doubt resemble those the Israelites han- 
kered after in the wilderness. From time immemorial 
the ordinary cooking of the natives has been done in 
large, strong earthenware vessels, for the most part 
like deep saucepans with a little stumpy handle on 
either side ; they sit closely on to the charcoal brazier 
or home-made clay maukady (stove). These large 
vessels are most suitable for the numerous composit 
messes of vegetables and meat that form the sole 
course, generally speaking, of the ordinary family 
meal, usually partaken of about sunset. On special 
ozcasions, when the fattened sheep is killed, it is 
amusing to see the perfect joy and delight with which 
they sit by the flesh-pots for hours, watching the cut- 
up meat seething and boiling in its own fat, and turn- 
ing into “ kaurama,” which will keep good for months, 
and which forms the chief ingredient of many dishes. 
** Dip Eat Breap To THE Fuut.”—It is a very com- 
mon sight here to see people eat and enjoy dry bread. 
If they have anything to eat with it, well and good, 
but, if not, it is no hardship. Bread is their chief 
article of food. What potatoes are to the Irish, and 
rice is to the Chinese, bread is to the natives here. 
‘Wen THE Dew THAT Lay was Gone Up.” 
—Last year, in May, we were in Kabb Elias, a 
village situated.on a steep slope opposite Hermon, 
overlooking the plain of Coele Syria. Lodging near 
the summit, the fruit gardens and cornfields lay far 


aad 


Bread fro 


By Alexander 


IX weeks of the desert, part of which was spent 
beside the wells and under the palm-trees of 
Elim, was enough to sicken the people of free- 

dom. They were but a mob of slaves in heart yet, 
and, like children, lived in the present, and were 
more influenced by hunger and thirst than by fine 
words about liberty and serving God. The stomach 
has a very short memory for anything but good liv- 
ing, so by ‘‘ the fifteenth day of the second month 
after their departing out of the land of Egypt,” task- 
masters and brick-making, and all other miseries, were 
forgotten, and the flesh-pots only remembered, which 
made their mouths water. 

The murmurings of the people fill a larger sBace in 
the lesson than the supply of the manna, and we may 
well pause on them. e may learn from them how 
pac men forget God’s benefits when difficulties or 
losses come, and may ask ourselves if our thankful- 
ness is more stable and independent of the moment's 
circumstances than theirs was. There are flowers 
that shut themselves up if a cloud comes over the 
sun, and there are flowers that hold their petals wide 
open all the day, though the lightrcomes only from a 
veiled sky. Which of the two is our gratitude to God 
like? Can we sing in a darkened cage? We may 
learn, too, what tricks memory plays when we are 
discontented with our present, painting our past for 
us, like a Japanese picture, without any shadows. 
There are moods in which we remember the flesh-pots 
and forget the bondage, and that not. because we 
have learned to look wisely at past sorrows, but be- 
cause we are looking unwisely =P pe ones. 

Again, these murmurers remind us how apt we are 
to lay the blame of our losses or trials at the door of 
men, and to ignore Godinthem. ‘ Ye have brought 
us into this wilderness,” said they. If they had said, 
**God has brought us,” they would probably have 
gone on to realize that, if so, he would take care of 
them. They had nct got so far as to venture yet to 
murmur against God, and so they launched their re- 
— against Moses and Aaron. But the arrows 

rom bitter tongues glanced off the two instruments, 

and struck the hand that wielded them. We often 
mean God when we say ‘“ Ye,” and are really accus- 
ing him when we do not venture to name him, but 
complain of his tools. 

1. Next we must note the remonstrances which met 
the murmurings. Verses 4-12 contain an account 
which at first sight seems full of needless repetitions, 
which it is the fashion now to explain by the hypothe- 
sis of the blending of several accounts of the incident. 
No doubt, there is such blending in the Pentateuch, 
but it does not appear necessary to invoke its aid 
here. For the verses in question are really in orderly 

rogression. First, in verses 4 and 5, God speaks to 

oses alone, telling in general terms what he is about 
todo. Then, in verses 6 to 8, Moses and Aaron to- 
gether, and Moses alone, communicate the divine 
message to the people ; and finally, in verses.9 to 42, 
the multitude is assembled before<God that they may 
see the visible manifestation of his presence, and 
themselves be witnesses that Moses receives the words 
from God which he had already spoken tothem. The 
sequence 1s perfectly natural, and the appearance of 
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below -us._ ‘The setting sun had left everything clear 
and distinct, but in the morning, rising before the 
sun was up, I looked down into the plain, and nota 
tree or green patch was to be seen; a gray sheet 
covered the whole plain exactly like a lake. AsI was 
musing on this strange sight, spray seemed to rise 
faintly against the opposite shore, and in a few 
minutes the sun burst over Anti-Lebanon, and then 
a sudden transformation took place. No sooner had 
his beams pierced the serene surface of the seeming 
lake than its serenity was broken ; it began to wave 
and curl, and fold itself up, rising visibly all the time. 

I had gone on to a roof in front of my room to 
observe this phenomenon, and as the dew that lay 
on the plain reached me, I felt the damp mist pene- 
trating and disagreeable ; the whole landscape was 
blotted out, and I retired until ‘‘the dew was gone 
up,” and had formed itself into fleecy clouds far above 
our heads, and everything below was clear again, 
and the trees steeped in what was to be their nour- 
ishment for the day,—sparkling drops of crystal dew. 

These heavy dews are ‘‘ bread” to the toilers in 
the plain; without them everything would parch, 
and the wheat, which grows abundantly here, would 
come to naught. This miracle, which we are accus- 
tomed to call a natural phenomenon, is, however, in 
my judgment, no less remarkable or supernatural 
than the finding of the Israelites on the ground ‘‘a 
small, round thing, as small as the hoarfrost,” which 
they called ‘‘ manna.” 


Scuweir, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA 
© 
Heavenly bread must be early gathered. 


<_ 


m Heaven 
McLaren, D.D. 


the glory of the Lord in the cloud is the climax which 
silences the grumblers. There is great significance 
in the clause in verse 10 which tells that ‘‘they looked 
toward the wilderness,” and ‘here saw the glory. 
That implies that the cloud, the symbol of God's 

resence, had moved away from the camp,—driven 
rom it, as it were, by thankless, forgetful distrust. 
Such a temper always parts us from God. We may 
note, too, that the glory, which in verse 7 Moses and 
Aaron promise that the people shall see, is not the 
visible Presence that looked through the cloud, but 
refers to the manna as exhibiting God's power. There 
is no mention of the quails in verses 4 and 5, but the 
words of Moses and Aaron require us to suppose that 
they knew the divine purpose to send these, and thus 
to give a double rebuke and a double revelation of 
God's power and care. . 

2. The fulfilment of the promise is the last point in 
our lesson. The writer’s preoccupation with the 
manna explains the slight way in which the extraor- 
dinary flocks of quails are told of. These birds make 
their migration in countless numbers still, and their 
coming then was a proof of God’s working in so far 
as the coincidence in time and the prevision of their 
flight speke of One who knew beforehand, and could 
direct the course of the birds of the air. The manna 
is but partially described in the verses chosen for this 
lesson. We have to add that it was ‘‘like coriander 
seed, white, and the taste of it was like wafers made 
with honey,” and, further, that it melted when the 
sun grew hot, that if too much was gathered it cor- 
rupted and bred maggots, except that gathered for 
the sabbath, which kept sweet over night. It is quite 
vain to try to squeeze the miraculous out of this nar- 
rative. No doubt, certain of the scanty shrubs of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula do at certain seasons of the year, 
when punctured by insects, exude a substance hav- 
ing some of the qualities of the manna, But how 
many such shrubs would it have taken to have made 
up one day’s rations for the camp, not to say to keep 
up the supply tor forty years? Besides, the manna 
was continuous, and the product which is pointed to 
as equivalent to it is confined to certain times of the 
year. And was there ever a natural substance that 
was so obliging as to accommodate its tendency to 
corruption to the law of the sabbath? No doubt, 
there are miracles in the Exodus where the sub- 
stratum is supplied by some natural phenomenon, 
but it is impossible fairly to include the manna as one 
of such. 

One more point must be noticed,—namely, the rea- 
son assigned for the remarkable form which God's 
providential supply of natural wants took in this in- 
stance. ‘‘ The people shall go out and gather a day's 
portion every day, that I may prove them, whether 
they will walk in my law, or not.” So, then, the con- 
tinual sense of dependence was to be cultivated, and 
continual evidence of God’s bounty was to be given 
by the daily: gathering and the impossibility of ever 
eset a day's store in advance, or too oars | in the 
omer for immediate use, in order that thereby blind 
eyes might see, and hard hearts be won to obey. 

hough we can make provision for the future, and 
have no, such visible .manifestation of the divine 
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wosking in giving our daily bread, yet we.-too have 

to live from hand to mouth ; for ‘‘ who can tell what 

a day may bring forth”.? And we shall be wise if we 

realize our dependence on the unseen hand which 

feeds us as truly as if it showered manna round our 

tents, and are led by thankful love to walk in his law. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


‘* TN THE beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,” continuously he has created ; and 
forever will create new heavens and new 

earths. Whether this is done by secondary means 

or primal cause makes no difference with the fact. 

All God's power, wisdom, and love are at the service 

of his children. Yesterday it was Eden ; to-day it is 

manna, wheat, and fruit ; to-morrow it is heaven and 
the tree of life. 

1. Manna was a supernatural supply of food in the 
desert, where none could .be raised. It rained from 


heaven. It rebuked acquisitiveness, prevented cor- 
nering the market. Every family had to gather for 
itself. It fed millions. 


2. Only one day’s supply was given at once, oe 
on the sixth day. It trained the people totrust. $ 
Christ taught, ‘‘ Give us day by day our daily bread.” 
The design was then, as now, that ye may know 
that it is ‘‘the Lord who daily loadeth us with bene- 
fits"’ (v. 6). It was a daily education in dependence 
on God, which they would so greatly need to conquer 
foes and possess the promised land. 

3. Yet they murmured ‘‘ Would that we had died!” 
(v. 3.) Perhaps they meant it only against the ser- 
vants, Moses and Aaron. But the Lord told them it 
was against him. 

4. In answer to the grumbling. the glory of the 
Lord appeared in the clouds, and flesh in abundance 
was sent. 

What infinite patience and long-suffering! He 
supplied all sible needs, bread, flesh, regard for 
the holy Sabbath, and trust in him. He does not 
insist we shall be vegetarians. 

This painstaking, constant, and continuous educa- 
tion was not for the Jews merely, but for all the 
world. These things happened’ by way of wr 
and they were written for our admonition (1 Cor. 
10: II). 

University Park, CoLo. 


% 
Manna will be given without murmuring. 


a 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE children of Israel came unto the wilderness 
of Sin(v.1). And so does every nation and every 
individual. Somewhere along the journey of life 

we strike those dark jungles in which we lose our 
bearings, our ideals, our hopes, and too often our 
principles themselves. Take nations. The Greeks 
entered theirs when they substituted beauty for 
truth, the Romans theirs when they adopted the 
theory that might made right, the French theirs 
when the aristocrats put their heels on the necks of 
the common people. Yes, every race has its wil- 
derness of Sin. And so does every individual. How 
many of those splefidid young boys and beautiful 
young girls in your classes are just entering those 
tragic shades, those mysterious labyrinths ! Most of 
them find the edges of that wilderness lying across 
the pathway of their lives at about the ages of from 
sixteen to twenty. There is no getting around it. 
They have got to go through it. Go thou ahead and 
blaze the way for them. Kindle fires to keep off the 
wild beasts. Help them to fight the savages. If 

ou can only get them to the other side, the promised 
and will be almost in sight. It was well named,—the 
wilderness of ‘‘ sin.” 

And the whole congregation of the children of 
Israel murmured (vy. 2). Invincible characteristic of 
human nature! Adore your leaders in victory, stone 
them indefeat! Flatter your teacher or your preacher 
when the chairs or the pews are full, abuse them when 
there are a few vacant seats! Analyze the ground 
of these complaints. The Israelites Gencright Moses 
and Aaron to lead them toa land where they could 
choose their own tasks and worship their own God. 
Did they suppose that such great ends were to be 
— without toil, without privation, without agony ? 

“hey never were, they never will be, either by nations 
or by men. And, if they are not worth enduring 
huager and thirst for, they are not worth having. 
But, just the moment the toil, the privation, the agony, 
began, the Israelites commenced to whimper for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. What makes an anarchist hate 
law and labor and government? What is your ground 
of complaint against God? Down at the bottom of 
most of the world’s unrest is the craving for more of 
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its leeks and onions. This is no patios against a 
normal ambition for the good things of this present 
life. I hanker for them too; but I know quite well 
the difference in the tone of my voice when I get 
down on my face and cry to God for more love, more 
purity, more truth, more devotion, more of. the spirit 
of Christ, and when I grumble at not having a naphtha 
launch, an automobile, and a pianola. Moses’ hunger 
for flesh-pots emits itself in howls, his thirst for right- 
eousness in prayers. 

[will rain bread from heaven for you (vy. 4). God 
rains bread from heaven for us also, Not a day passes 
in which every bread-winner does not behold (if he 
has eyes) this miracle of ‘‘ bread from heaven.” Every 
drop of rain and every ray of light that falls from the 
sky is as true a miracle in its essence as this descent 
of manna and of quails. A man who does not see 
it in the first would soon. become blind to it in the 
second. If it should rain quails and manna on the 
average man for a single week, he would lose all 
sense of the miraculous element, and begin to fret to 
God because it didn’t snow ice-cream! 

Ateven,...andin the morning,... ye shall see 
the glory of Jehovah (vs. 6, ?. es, and that glory 
is as visible to-day as then, If you'do not see it in 
the dew that sparkles on the grass at daybreak, and 
in the clouds that glow with opalescent light when 
thesun goes down, you would not have seen it in the 
divided Jeoden, the bitter waters sweetened by the 
branch, nor in the nym of the manna and the quails. 
This glory is always in the eye of the beholder, There 
is as sont § of the glory of God in the fish caught from 
a lake, or the kernel of grain raised in a field, or the 
loaf of bread baked in the oven, as in the miraculous 
food that fell from heaven. In every drop of water 
there is the majesty of an ocean, in every star the 
beauty of a universe, in every child the grandeur of 
humanity. To the reverent mind the glory of God is 
seen as clearly iz: feeding a raven or clothing a lily as 
in quenching the hunger or hiding the nakedness of 
an army. 

What is it? (v. 15.) Oh, the pathos of that ques- 
tion! God gave them the answer to their prayers, 
and they did not recognize it. After hé has filled the 
world with beauty, crammed our life with divine 
oem pony given us the Holy Bible, come to earth 
rimself, we stand deaf and blind, and wonder ‘‘ what 
itis!” ‘* Whatisit?” cried little Bill when he found 
a goat in the back yard on his birthday. But he 
simply didn’t know its name. He had no doubt who 

ave it. He had his arms around his father’s neck 
ina minute. ‘That it was a gift of love he did know, 
and his little heart rushed forth in gratitude. ‘* What 
is it,” this manna? Why, it is the evidence of God’s 
love and care. The real meaning of matter and of 
life is not found in an explanation of their essence, 
but a discovery of their ars which is a revelation 
of the glory of God. ‘ You ought not to come to col- 
les,2 to learn something by which you may earn your 
bread, but something that will make every mouthful 
sweeter to vour taste,” said James Russell Lowell to 
the Wellesley students. 

Cincinnati, O, 
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The desert may be all about us, but it can never 


spread over us. 
<p 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N THE place of a blackboard, let us give this time 
an object lesson. Take with you a loaf of bread, 
a book, and a Bible. 

In review, ask questions as follows: Why did the 
people murmur at this time? What did they say 
would pagene to them 1n the wilderness? What did 
God say that he would rain down on them; On the 
sixth day, what were the people to do? How did 
God appear to the people on that day? How did 
God provide for the wants of the people at night? 
What did they find on the ground on waking in the 
morning? How long did the supply of manna last ? 

What petition do we put up in the Lord's Prayer 
with regard to our food ? ew does God supply us 
with food? Here bring out the way in which God 
feeds the world,—with grain which we sow, and 
which we reap, and then grind, and make into bread. 
Yes, we feed our bodies with food that really comes 
from God. Here take up your loaf of bread, and 
show how this satisfies our bodily hunger. 

Have we any other kind of hunger than that of our 
bodies? Yes, we have mental hunger. Every ques- 
tion that a boy asks shows that his mind is hunger- 
ing for bnawwtodion. If a boy’s stomach is hungry, 
will tacts satisfy him? If a boy’s mind is hungry, 
will wheat bread satisfy him? No; each kind of 
hunger has its own appropriate food. For mind hyn- 
ger we must have knowledge. Here take up your 
book. Suppose it is a Life of General Grant. Ifa 
boy hungers to know about that man; here is the food 
that will satisfy him: So we see-that God provides 
food for body and mind as well.. Have we any other 
kind of hunger? Yes; we have spiritual hunger. 
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When a boy has done wrong, he hungers for pardon. 
When we are thoughtful, we find that we hunger for 
knowledge as to the way of eternal life. We want to 
know what follows this life, which is so short. Will 
bread satisfy this hunger? No. Will a Life of 
General Grant satisfy this hunger? No. What will? 
Here we have a book that is intended by God as focd 
for soul-hunger. What do we call it? The Bible. 
Yes, this is ’s food for the soul. And what is it 
that we are trying to do in this very Sunday-school ? 
We are trying to feed on this bread of life. Are you 
feeding on it, or are you wasting it, and so starving 

our soul? Now have some one:lead in prayer, ask- 
ing that God may help us all to feed on the bread of 
life, that we may live, and not die 

New York City 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
** Guideme, O thou great Jehovah.’’ Psalm-145 : 15-21. 
‘Day by day the manna fell.”’ (213 : 12-15. 312: 10-16.) 
“Shepherd of souls, refresh and Psalm 106: 7-15. 
bless."’ (153: 6-11. 218: 2-8.) 
** Sing, my soul, this wondrous love.’’ Psalm 95 : 1-8. 
** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?”’ (130: 1-4. Igt* 1-4.) 
*Oh, bless the Lord, my soul.’’ Psalm 78 «17 25. 
‘* The world js very evil." (107 : 7-10. 158 : 7-11.) 
‘Lead us, heavenly Father, lead Psalm 63: 1-5. 
us.’ ‘82: 1-4. 124: I-3.) 
& 


We are apt to forget the sorrows of sin when we 
speak of its pleasures. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


Il. Lesson Topic : The Giving of Marna. 
Ill, Golden Text: Give us this day our daily bread. 
—Matt. 6: 11. 
IV. Result Sought : 
An appreciation that the heavenly Father 
provides our daily food. 
V. Starting-Points : 

{Nors.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.| 

1. How many of you have had breakfast this 
mornin 

2. A talk about a slice of bread, or some 
other kind of food. 

3. Did you ever feel hungry ? 

VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
1, PREPARATION FOR THE LEsson Story. 

How many of you have had breakfast this morn- 
ing? What did you have for breakfast? Who pro- 
vided it for you ? 

With these as leading questions, bring out the 
thought that father worked for and provided the 
breakfast. 


2. Lesson Story. 

We are going to have some stories, these coming 
Sundays, about the heavenly Father’s care for a 
large family of his children. This family was called 
the children of Israel. 

At this point very briefly outline the story of the 
release of the children of Israel from ‘Sondage in 
Egypt, the crossing of the Red Sea, and the journey 
to Sinai. Do not go into details or endeavor particu- 
larly to get things in chronological order. Merely 
heip the childrex to see that Godt vas leading a large 
family of his children from one country to ancther. 
Be careful how synonymous names are used. When 
the writer was over twelve years of age, he made the 
surprising discovery that the ‘*Children of Israel,” 
** Israelites,” ‘‘ God’s Chosen People,” the ‘‘ Hebrews,” 
and the ‘‘ Jews” were all one and the same peopie. 
Fancy the confusion of -nind! in the primary period 
geography is not important, therefore do not give 
much time toit. The jumor grade is the place for 
the teaching of Bible geography. Help the children 
to understand that Moses was the leader of this large 
family. Possibly briefly review his life, then proceed 
with the lesson story somewhat as follows: . 

One morning this large family wakened up and 
found that there was no breakfast forthem. Then 
the people began to complain to Moses. But Moses 
did not have anything for them, and, indeed, did not 
know where to get any food. What do you think he 
did? Yes; he spoke to the heavenly Father about it. 
I suppose he said, just as we do sometimes, ‘‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” Then God said, ‘‘I have 
heard your prayer, and I will send bread from heaven 
for my children to eat.” 

After that there was always plenty of food, for 
every evening the heavenly Father sent to his chil- 
dren a great many birds called quai!s, which were 
very good to eat, and every night he rained from 
heaven a food called manna. This was like a little 
round seed, and was very pleasant to the taste. 
Every morning the whole ground was covered with 
it, and the children of Israel went out with their bas- 
kets and dishes, and gathered for themselves enough 
to last them all day. Only on Saturdays they always 
gathered twice as much as on any other day, so that 
they would not need to gather any on the sabbath, 
—for you know the sabbath was rest day. 

The detail in this story can be supplied as time and 
the ability of the children to understand it will permit. 
3. TRANSITION. 

What was the;name of the family which God was 
leading from Egypt.to the promiseddand ? Who was 


the leader ofthis family? What. did the people do, 
one day, when there was no breakfast for them? 
What did Moses do? What did the heavenly Father do? 


4. THe TrutH EmpHasizep. 


Do you know that the heavenly Father also sends 
the: food for our breakfast and dinner and supper? 
Let me tell you a story. 

‘Oh, I'm'so hungry!” said Johnnie, running into 
the house. ‘‘ Please give me some bread and butter.” 

‘*T am.just baking the bread, and you must wait a 
few minutes,” said Ris mother. 

Johnnie waited about two minutes, and then asked 
if the bread was ready. 

‘‘No,” answered his mother; ‘ not yet.” 

‘It takes a long time to make a slice of bread,” 
said hungry Johnnie, with a sigh. 

‘*Perhaps you don’t know, Johnnie, that it takes a 
yess to make a slice of bread. . The .loaf.that I am 

aking was begun even more than a year ago.” 

Johnnie opened his eyes wide when he heard this, 
and thought he wouldn't like to wait a whole year 
just now, for he was very hungry. 

**Do you know where I got this flour?” asked his 
mother. 

**From the grocer,” said Johnnie. 

‘* But where does the grocer get it?” said rother. 

Johnnie was not sure about that, and his mother 
explained that, when the grocer wanted a barrel of 
flour, he had to send to the miller for it. When the 
miller, who grinds the wheat into flour, wanted to get 
some yheat. he had to send to the farmer for it. 

** Where does the farmer get it. Johnnie ?” 

“Why. he grows it.” 

“Yes; the farmer sows the seed, and then the 
warm sunshine and the soft rair fails, and it begins 
to grow. Through May and June, July and August, 
it is growing. en it turns a golden yellow, the 
farmer knows it is ready to harvest, so‘he cuts it 
down. and sends the grain to the miller. But who is 
it that sends the sunshine and the rain to make the 
wheat grow? ‘I think you xnow, Yes; God, the 
heavenly Father, sends them. So it is he who gives 
our hungry Johnnie this very slice of bread which is 
ready for him now, and every slice he ever eats. 
Don’t you think that he should remember every 
dav to offer this prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,’ and to thank fhim for his loving care?” 


‘* Man plows the field, and scatters the wheat-seed all around, 
But ‘tis God who sends the sunlight and rain upon the ground. 
He sends the rain aad sunshine to help us make our bread, 
And when we add our work to his the hungry can be fed." 


Vil. Blackboard 


1. Before the class assembles, print the Golden 
Text upon the blackboard. 

2. As the lesson story is told, sketch the hills and 
the tents of the children of Israel, and print pari of 
the words suggested in the cut. These words might 
be printed beforehand, and covered until the proper 
time. 

3. As the story of Johnnie and the slice of bread is 
told, sketch or uncover the other picture and the re- 
maining words. 
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Vil. Pictures 


1. Finding Moses, by Delaroche. 
2: Moses, by Michael Angelo. 
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The Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


N TAKING up again the history of 
Israel give a brief outline of the life 
of the people in Egypt, their deliver- 

ance from Pharaoh through Moses, and 
their crossing of the Red Sea. Do not 
forget that these things are not as 
familiar to your pupils as to you. Ex- 
lain to them that this story of the 
[arnelites was written to teach their 
descendants their relations with God. 
We study the story for the same reason. 
We shall have a succession of lessons 
showing how the primitive principles of 
religious faith came to be made known 
tomen. This lesson shows us God the 
provider. : 

Already the people of the new nation 

had seen the pillar of cloud and of fire, 
the waters of the Red Sea parting at the 
outstretched hand of Moses, and rush- 
ing together again at the same sign. 
They had begun to learn that God 
leads, protects, opens ways for those 


( Continued on page 338) 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on au advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue forayear. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
tosition without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to | 
examine the subscription list at any time. For | 
Terms of Subscription, see page 238. 














Will you atiend the convention of the 
International Sunday-School Association, in | 
Denver, Colo., June 26 to July 2, 1902? 
and if so, do not lose sight of the fact that 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul R’y 
runs, without exception, the finest train be- 
tween Chicago, Ill., and Omaha, Neb., 
making direct connections with all lines west 
of Omaha, giving passengers the choice of | 
several routes between Omaha and Denver. 
Electric-lighted trains throughout ; sleeping- | 
cars, dining-cars, buffet-library-smoking car 
and coaches; everything first class. Red | 
further information apply to any coupon | 
ticket agent in the United States or Canada, | 
or F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. | 

Homeseekers’ Cheap Excursions to the | 
West and Northwest via Chicago & North. | 
Western R’y from Chicago, June 17, July 1- | 
15, August 5-19, September 2-16, and | 
October 7 and 21. 





Exceptionally low rates 
to a large number of points in Northern 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Northwestern Iowa, 
Western Minnesota, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota. Start 
now. Send two-cent stamp to W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, for copy of 
the ‘‘ North-Western Homeseeker.’’ W. A. 
Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Better own a farm. 


The fish are biting up in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. First-class train service Chicago 
& North-Western R’y during the fishing sea- 
son. Summer tourist rates now in effect. 
Direct connection is made at Chicago with | 
Ask any 
ticket agent for particulars, or address for 
free booklets and full information, W. A. Cox, 
601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


all lines from the south and east. 
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The Copper King 


By Henry KHitchell Webster 


Joint author of Calumet “KH” 


The story of how Roger Drake fought hard luck, poverty, and a tireless 
enemy. How his fortunes were ruined by a bad woman and restored 


by a good one. 


How he made the great Copper Strike and started out 


to get his rivals in his grip. How his arch-enemy fought him inch by 
inch, and the masterly maneuvers by which he finally won the crown of 
Begins in Tue Post, date of June 28. 


“The Copper King.” 





THE SATURDAY EVENING Post announces for early publication what is perhaps the most in- 
teresting and important series of articles that will appear in any American magazine this year: 


The Recollections of 
Monsieur de Blowitz 


For more than thirty years M. de Blowitz has 
been the Paris correspondent forthe London 7imes. 
His unique knowledge of European politics and 
diplomacy has put him on a plane with the most 
brilliant statesmen of Europe, and has brought him 
into close personal relations with Emperors, Kings, 
Prime Ministers, and the chief makers of the recent 
history of the great Powers. M. de Blowitz’s papers 
will be enriched with many hitherto unpublished 
letters from celebrated persons and with large 
numbers of rare photographs. 


people. 





The Money Hings 
of the World 


By W.T. STEAD 


This is the general title of six extraordinary 
articles by the Editor of the (London) Review of 
Reviews on such men as Morgan, Witte and 
Rothschild. Mr. Stead’s remarkable insight and 
his clear perception of underlying essentials, 
joined with his rugged, colorful mode of writing, 
result in a series of most striking pictures of the 
contemporary kings of finance. 


Other Strong Business Papers 


These are a few of the good things in store for readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. You 
can enjoy them for three months at a cost of less than two cents a week. You will get, in addition, 
** Makers of Millions and Their Methods ’’— a booklet filled with invaluable suggestions to thinking 
Send 25 cents and start your subscription at once. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Why Not Use the 
REVISED BIBLE 


when by remarkably unanimous 
consent the A: A) 
Edition is admitted to be “the 
most excellent translation of the 
Holy Scriptures ever published in 
the English tongue.’’ 

The Sunday-School Times says: 
“Tt is the standard translation for 
the English speaking world.’’ 

Attestation of American Revis- 
ion Committee on the back of the 





sellers, or send for catalogue. 


| THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


| 


“CHURCH HYMNS and 
GOSPEL SONGS” 


One of many testimonials received: 

** We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs,’ 
exclusively in all our services,Church, Sabbath-school, 
Prayer, and C. E. Meetings, for the last three years 
and have not yet ‘sung it out.” Our con regational 
singing during this time has increased fully 100 per 
cent. antec H. Overton, Pastor 

Greene Ave., Presb. Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥.” 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
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‘When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 
CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 
amount loaned thercon, netting the investor 6 per 
cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 
Write for our latest offering. 


Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 


Xe AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nes. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philade phia 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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versaries. The entire chapter, Exodus 


me 6, is th ri 
Philadelphia, June 21, 190 16, is the lesson. The giving of the 





y manna taught that : 
ne Post-office at Philadelphi A | 1. God Provides for the Needs of his 
ee “\Necondsclass matter.” a“ 4 & Children. His first revelation of himself 
= ————————— was as the provider (Gen 1: 29). But | 
‘ a succession of miracles was still neces- 
Subscription Rates To Clean Matting. vf sary to make it plain to the new nation. | 


They had left Egypt suddenly without 























The Sunday School Times is published To make soiled matting look provision (Exod. 12: 39). After a few | 
weekly at the followimy rates, for either old or 7 fresh and bright prepare a days in the desert they and their little 
new subscribers. ‘I'liese rates include postage : | Gy ones were starving. Even Moses, in 

‘ / pailful of warm water with ] after years, could not recall those ex- 
periences without a shudder (Deut. 8: 
75 cts. Five oe. more ap Rage ’ a handful of salt and four | 15,16). God gave them water to quench 
° separate a rvesses or ina ° ® . * fs ce 
age to one atta, will be sent at the rate of 75 x tablespoonfuls of Ivory Soap inte Ger anlieset Fone me an Pato 
Giants enck per year. shavings dissolved in it. With mo|of Egypt's flesh-pots in their slavery 
r <6 
‘ ’ | seemed so delicious that they thought 
$1.00 erierrien whi'be som to stpe- | 0 ee. eee eee ee )| they would have braved death to have 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. of the mixture, wipe every wA| got at them again (v. 3). Then God 
\ ah romised them food (v. 4), and gave it 
7 Pp +4 
* ~ breadth of the matting, rub- . (vs. 1315). So he entered into their 
One free copy addi- national history as provider as well as 
Free Copies tional will be allowed bing soiled spots until they Na | deliverer. Show ntl a pupils that the 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 7§ A disappear. ‘ giving of manna was not so wonderful 
“« . . 
cent rate. <% ~ias are the sunshine and rain, and 

L aid \ }|<hanges of seasons, and complex toils 
the ae tia jor” Bef capes Kraehe beyond | a | of men, so combined that our tables are 

Enough copres of any oue issue of the paper to enable f@| spread with the products of every clime. 
all the beac oeey of w.hool toe vamine it, will be sent A Read to them Psalm 78 :. $8 16; 145: 
ee a 15,16. Tell them how these songs came 
THK SUNDAY Scitoor ‘Times Co., Publishers, e be written. 

1o4t Walnut Street, Phila lelphia, Pa. 2. God’s Provision for his Children is 
P. O. Box 1550 . 

ag i a } Constant. Explain how some of them 

ae thought the supply of manna would 


cease, and that, while depending on 
God one day, they would have to depend 
on themselves the next (vs. 17-20). But 
the next day they were as helpless as 
before. Through all the forty years 
(Josh. 5: 12) they were learning the les- 
son of constant dependence upon God. 
Without it could we know the meaning 
of the prayer, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,” or that anxiety about 
future needs of food and clothing should 
be felt only by those who do not know 
our Father? (Luke 12: 28-30). 
3- God’s Provision for his Children 
Includes the Sabbath of Rest (v. 5). 


$25 for the one who 
tells the best way to 
increase Sunday- 
school attendance 


————— 





Ww EN the plans for the Honor 

Lists of Sunday-schools show- 
ing increased attendance were first } . ‘ : { 
qubouneed, last fall, in The Sunday Work is not a curse. God works (John * 
School ‘Times, this paper offered O ora O 5: 17), and erjoys it intensely (Gen. | 
twenty-five dollars for the best arti- 1: 31) Only false conditions which 
cle telling how the increased Sun- men create for themselves make work a 


day-school membership and attend- curse. One puch condition comes from 
ance were secured. ‘The fact that 


destroying the divinely appointed time 
— come Bow sgh rth on A. yng d B k for rest. Have your pupils read verses 
manus . titic - 
prize left the matter ia doubt in the an ac pasha ies ae be _ 
minds of some, and inquiries still hee ed now? We shall not gain by 
come. ‘I'he Times now announces carrying the six days of work into the 
that, in order to give ample oppor- seventh. We shall lose the best gifts 
tunity to all, manuscripts may be for the body and the soul. Manufac- 
submitted until September 1, 1902. tures and commerce will suffer by 
stretching over seven days in the week. 
But note carefully the followings Manhood and the nation will suffer yet 
1. The offer is open to all Sun money 
day-school workers, whether their 4. God’s Provision Includes the Un- 
schools competed in the Honor thankful (v. 12). This must have been 
can penne OF Yet. a new revelation to the Israelites. Is it 
& Manuscripts must be type new tous? Have we complained ot our 








i ; it lot, distrusted, neglected our Father? 
3. Articles must not exceed ftour- . . s J 
teen hundred words in length. ; . . If we i) ip pgp n> by oe we to 
Astiela ¢ desetibe acteal E will sell tickets at less than half fare this summer, to enable hope or? n receiving bread for mur- 
may by which the poets ows at people of moderate means to visit Colorado. On frequent days muring we may learn the highest truth 
ee Mee: bo hese inocensed. the price for round trip tickets to Colorado will be $25 from in human character, which is like him ! 
’ Chicago, $21 from St. Louis. Eastern Railroad agents will sell through (Luke 6: 35, 36). 
The Sunday School Times Co. tickets. Colorado is not a country of high prices. Our handbook tells all * , 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. about the hotels, boarding houses and ranches, their prices, rates for livery, the fishing Suggestive Questions 


and hunting, charges for guides, etc. You can get excellent accommodations for $8 to $10 1. The Manna Promised. Against 
aweek. Send foracopy. No charge, and with the book I will enclose a circular telling whom did the people complain? (vs. 











ad about the railroad ticket rates and our fast “one night on the road” trains between 2, 7) Why was not their complaint 


$25 Round Trip Denver 


(CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 








Chicago or St. Louis and Colorado. reasonable? What ought they to have 

There is no place in the world like Colorado for beauty of mountain scenery and per- done ? (Jer. 2c : 12). Were they habitual 
fection of climate —it is ideal. I have never known anyone to return from Colorado complainers ? (Exod. 14: 11, 12; 15: 24; 
disappointed. Where could you find a more delightful place to spend your vacation? £9.: 3; Num, 12; 5, 6 ; 14: 2,3). How 
did God regard os eet Heb. 
, . 8: 12). Why di e give bread when 
P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry., CHICAGO they did not ask for a (v. 4.) How 














snd does every gift of God become a test or 
Railway from Chicago, account trial ? : 

International Sunday-School Conven- 2. The Manna Given. Could the peo- 

tion at Denver, June 26 to July 2, ple receive from God more than they 

return limit October 31, 1902. Two needed? (v. 18.) How were they ail 


fast first-class trains daily. The best 
of everything. For descriptive book. 
let and full particulars apply to your 


Comfortable Seating for S. S. satisfied? Could they keep what they 
Guaranteed not to give trouble. Save money, incures better order; larger at- needed to eat? (v. 20.) Why could they 

: tendance. Free Catalog. Many Styles. sear " 
vorpuemtener + 7 1) (1 eens u ate oa School Pare. Wks., |find no manna on the seventh day? i 


i , "as J Swan ? fe 
nearest ticket agent, or address W. B HART HOR Sales-office, 22 W. 19th St.,New York | How long was the mauina given ? (v. 35.) 
Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., 22 Fifth y wt 
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Why was this story of the manna told 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Journey to Mt. Sinai 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Exod. 
15: 22 to 19: 2). 
|For each member ef the Bible class.] 


The series of studies from the Old 
Testament, carried on from July to De- 
cember of 1901, concluded with the 
catastrophe of the Red Sea and the de- 
liverance of Moses and his people. This 
lesson must carry us from the sea to the 
mountain of God. 

The data are in much confusion. We 
do not really know where these stations 
were. There are good authorities who 
hold that the traditional site of Mt. Sinai 


is not the real one, that it must be found | 


in the region to the east of the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea. This merely em- 
phasizes the fact that it is hardly worth 
while to dwell too minutely upon the 
geographical or topographical details of 
this movement eastward. Enough that 
it was the change from the region of 
danger, with its memories of servitude, 
to a haven of rest and security. They 
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4. Jethro’s Advice. (6.) In what re- 
spects was the method of administration 
in vogue unwise? (7.) What changes 
did the father-in-law of Moses suggest ? 

5. Jehovah's Fatherly Care. (8.) In 
what ways was his thoughtful provision 
for the needs of the people manifested ? 
(9.) Did the people fully recognize it at 
the time ? (10.) Was the miracle of the 
manna one like that of the feeding of 
the five thousand, an enlargement of 
natural resources, or, like the changing 
of water into wine, an inexplicable 
manifestation of power ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.]} 





All history shows that God is more 
patient and forgiving than men. We 
are quick to condemn ; God waits. 

Human nature crops out even under 
the freest manifestations of Divine good- 
ness. How natural for some to try and 
secure an extra amount of manna ! 

God's plans for a people may be car- 
ried along even when individuals fail to 
| respond to it. They suffer the conse- 
| quences of their obstinacy ; he develops 
| his purpose to its needful conclusion. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


got far enough away to be in no danger | 


with which they could not cope. 


The narrative, as we have it, empha- | 


“sizes several interesting details. What 
a vivid light it throws upon the people, 
so quick to forget their marvelous de- 
liverance, so lacking in confident trust- 
fulness either in Jehovah or in Lioses, 
so slow to heed the definite commands 
of their leader! They were like chil- 
dren, and demanded similar patience. 
The story of Moses’ father-in-law 
(Exod. 18), who paid him a visit, and 


recommended that he organize his people | 


for judicial and administrative purposes, 
is suggestive. His advice was wise. It 
recommended the appointment of sub- 
ordinate rulers, who should lift the bur- 
den of minor routine decisions from the 
shoulders of Moses. 

The great testimonial to the providen- 
tial care of Jehovah was the gifts of 
quails and of.manna. ~ Thus supplied, 
the people could not come to extreme 
suffering. The curious regulations re- 
garding the manna seem designed to 
emphasize this thought of dependence 
on God. 

Their decisive victory over Amalek 


drew them closer to Jehovah as ‘their | 


banner” (Exod. 17: 15, margin). They 
became his chosen warriors, a conse- 


crated army, rallying around him. By | 


the title given to the altar the whole 
honor of the victory is ascribed to God. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a list of useful books bearing on these Old 
‘Testament studies, which contains also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publish- 
ers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Prebendary Chadwick, in the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible, on ‘‘ Exodus,’ discusses 
these chapters concisely and clearly. 
Kalisch on ‘‘ Exodus” (Longmans) is 
very detailed and thorough ; so also 
are the notes by Cook in the Bible 
Commentary (Scribners). For a para- 
phrase which also discriminates between 
sources, see McFadyen’s ‘“ Messages of 
the Prophetic and Priestly Historians.” 
For Sinai, see any recent Bible Diction- 
ary or any of Sayce’s books on early 
history. 


III. Questions ror Stupy AnD Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.] 

1. The Direction of the Journey. (1.) 
Starting from a point just above the 
Suez of the present day, trace the two 
possible routes of the Leensiites to the 
two possible Sinais. (2.) If some one 
could prove that the true Mt. Sinai was 
in Arabia proper, beyond Elath, would 
that be in contravention of any biblical 
statement ? 

2. The Spirit of the Multitude. (3.) 
How must we characterize the spirit of 
the people during this journey? (4.) 
What were the dangers which they had 
to face ? 

3. Their Leader. (5.) What qualities 
were exhibited by Moses at this trying 
period ? 


o 
| When God plans our way, he will 
not neglect to provide for our wants. 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar, 1902 


Indiana, at Terre Haute. . 
Nebraska, at Central City. . . . June 17-19 
International, at Denver . . June 26 to July 1 
Kentucky, at Hopkinsville . . . August 19-21 


«+ « « June 17-19 


| 
| 
| 


Missouri, at Springfield. . . . . August 26-28 
Mississippi, at Winona . . . . . August 26-28 
Idaho, at Boise City . . October —— 


Maryland, at Baltimore. ... 
Pennsylvania, at Franklin . 
| Rhode Island, at Pawtucket . 
Vermont, at Morrisville. . .. . October 15 
Maine, at Oldtown ..... . October 21-23 
| District of Columbia, at Washing- 


. October 2, 3 
. . October 14-16 
. October 21, 22 


his 45 tes ae b 88 wo. s Cr aD 
| Connecticut (biennial), at 
eriden. . . . . . November 11-13 


Michigan, at Lansing ".. . « November 18-20 
New Jersey, at Trenton. . . November 20, 21 
| Utah, at - «+ + « « » November 28, 29 





British North America 

Alberta, at Calgary. .... 
| New Brunswick, at St. John. 
Nova Scotia, at Wolfville . 


ae 


| More About Summer 
Teacher-Training 


| TN ADDITION to the announcements 
of summer schools in The Sunday 
| School Times for May 24, many 
| other schools have sent forth prospec- 
| tuses calling for notice. 


. June 12, 13 


. « October 28-30 





New Jersey 

Increasing interest in the pioneer pri- 
| mary Sunday-school summer school— 
the Ne 

| good sign of the times, or the time when 
| teachers will not be accepted without 
good training. The ninth session, at 
Asbury Park, will begin Monday, July 
7, and continue through to Saturday, 
July 12. The place of meeting is at the 
Auditorium, at Ocean and Sunset Ave- 
nues. Mrs. Alonzo Pettit of Elizabeth 
is president of the Primary and Junior 
Council of the New Jersey State Sun- 
day-school Association, under whose 
auspices the school is held. Registra- 
tion of students will begin at 9 A. M. on 
July 7. The fee is two dollars for the 
week, and fifty cents for a single day. 
This year a half-day fee of twenty-five 
cents has been added. The special fea- 
tures of the school this season include 
the Rev. Pascal Harrower’s lectures on 
the Sunday-school as a school, based 
on the work of the Sunday-school Com- 


. October 14-16 | 


awakenings and important phases of | 


teachin the Rev. Dr. 


Charles L. | day-schoo 


Rhodes's lectures on the true way of pre- 


senting missionary instruction; Madam 
Lydia M 

ford’s lectures on Oriental customs, and 
the Rev. Everett T. Tomlinson’s lecture 
on ‘* The Ideal Sunday School Library.” 
The junior section will be under the 
guidance of Mrs. M. G. Kennedy; the 
primary, under Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, and 
the new beginners’ section will be in- 
structed by Miss E. D. Paxton, Miss M. 
K. Lawson, Miss Marion Thomas, Miss 
Rose Scott, and Miss Anna R. Nesom; 
while Miss Baldwin will lecture on mu- 
sic. Miss Annie S. Harlow will in- 
struct new and inexperienced teachers 
on phases of class management. Miss 
Darnell will be in charge of the black- 
| board class, and Mrs. J. Woodbridge 
Barnes will have charge of the lesson 
construction work. Conferences will fre 
quently be had, and lessons taught. On 
| the opening night a reception will be 
given for students and faculty at the 
Hotel Columbia. 


Rhode Island 


amreoff Von Finkelstein Mount- | 


| 





| part o the state. 
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Sun- 
history and method will oc- 
cupy the interest of the fifth and last 
week, when Professor Hamill will again 
be in charge. The topics to be con- 
sidered include the ancient Bible school, 
the modern Bible school, the Inter- 
national Lessons, and modern Sunday- 
school methods, concluding with an 
address to graduates and presentation 
of diplomas. Special lectures from 
prominent religious leaders will be an 
additional attraction. The fee for the 
primary course, or for the general 
course, is $3, both courses costing $5. 
Professor Hamill, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, will give any further information 
desired. 


Connecticut 

In place of the regular summer 
school, the Connecticut State Associa- 
tion has arranged for a large number of 
Sunday-school rallies covering every 
Thirty have already 


on oe Bae management. 


| been held, and the Association finds 
| that they have been of more practical 
| good than institutes and summer 


schools, and have reached ten times the 


| Rhode Island is to have a summer number of people. Before the November 
school this year under the auspices of | State convention it is hoped to hold a rally. 
| S$ 


the State Sunday-School Association. 
It will be held at Wickford from jy 24 
to August 1. Miss Florence H. Darnell 
of Philadelphia will teach the black- 
board class each morning, followed by 
primary, junior, and intermediate sec- 
| tional conferences ; the study of lesson 
| construction ; child-study class, taught 
by Mrs. George B. Haven, of Needham, 

assachusetts : and ending the day's 
session with a lecture, teaching in vari- 
ous grades, and a blackboard drill, The 
instructors in this school include, besides 
Miss Darnell and Mrs.- Haven, Mrs. 


Josephine L. Baldwin, state primar 
secretary of New Jersey, and 
Alonzo 
Primary Union. The fee for enrolment 
is $2, and $10 will cover the fee and 
board for the whole period. W. B. Wil- 
son, Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, Providence, will give farther 
particulars. 
Kentucky 

At Seven Hills, near Owensboro, 
will be the camping-place of the Ken- 
tucky Sunday-school workers this season. 
Professor Hamill, Professor E. A. Fox, 


Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, will com- | 


| prise the summer-school instructors in 
Sunday-school methods, and the school 


12. A free scholarship for each Sunday- 
school that is a member of the Kentucky 


awarded. Professor E. A. Fox, of Louis- 
ville, may be addressed for detailed ir- 
formation. 


Winona Lake 


Professor H. M. Hamill, Marion Law- 
rance, and Miss Eleanor Kirby of In- 
dianapolis, are the instructors at the 


school for Sunday-school workers, which 
opens at Winona Lake, Indiana, July 
13, and closes August 15. Miss Kirby 
has charge of the primary course, which 
covers five weeks. 


and needs ; the teacher : ker duties and 
qualifications ; lesson construction and 
preparation; the class organization, 
equipment, methods, and music. All of 
the first week will be occupied with the 


ny work ; the second week will be | 


ible-study week, and Professor Hamill 
will treat the Old Testament, the Mosaic 


code and ritual, Old Testament history, | 


the New Testament, the life of Christ, 
| and how to study to Bible. Following 
this comes Sunday-school teaching week, 
| when Professor Hamill will speak on 
| the teacher's work, the lesson study, the 
‘lesson half-hour, class problems, the 
| teachers’ training-work, ending with a 
Round Table discussion on the teachers’ 
helps and hindrances. Sunday-school 
| Senegemeet occupies the fourth week, 
with Mr. Lawrance in charge. The 
| subjects will be : The school organized, 


mission of the diocese of New York;!the school graded, planning the work, 


Professor Van Ormer'’s lectures based on 
‘investigations as to children’s spiritual 


| the school at work, the Sunday-school 


program, an? « Round Table discussion 


M. G. Kennedy of Philadelphia, Miss | 


y 
Mrs. | 
ettit, president of the Elizabeth | 


will be in session from July 31 to August | 


State Sunday School Association will be | 


Winona Assembly Summer Training- | 


The topics include | 
Bible material for teachers ; Bible ma- | 
w Jersey School of Methods—is a | terial for children ; the child : its nature | 


| in every town of the state. 


A supper 
with speeches, and an evening ouulers 
| ence, are the features of these rallies. It 
| is thought that the educational value of 
| these local —— will be greater 
than that of a single summer school. 
Such subjects as, What shall we teach ? 
why shall we teach? how shall we teach ? 
the Sunday-school teacher at work, the 
soil, the seed, the sower, Sunday-school 
| extension, and temperance in the Sun- 
| day-school, are treated by state officers 
| and other workers. 
| Tennessee 
Knoxville College, of Knoxville, 
| started a summer Bible school in 188s, 
and the attendance has varied from 
seventy-five to a hundred and fifty. 
The school was soon found so profitable 
that the college established it as a per- 
manent feature. This year it follows 
immediately after the college Commence- 
| ment, June 12-22. Bible study is the 
| distinctive work of the school. Profes- 
| sor W. G. Moorehead of Xenia Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Dr. W. FF Erdman, Dr. 
M. C. B. Mason, Miss Minnehaha Fin: 
_ the Rev. J. B. Work, and others, 
will take part in the work of the school, 
Talks and conferences on methods of 
teaching, things a teacher ought to 
know, suggestions for primary teaching, 
and other like subjects, will be features 
| of the ten days’ session. Board at the 
rate of $2 a week, including furnished 
room, is the only item of expense, as 
voluntary contributions support the 
| school. The Rev. Dr. Work is director 
of the school, and may be addressed at 
Knoxville College. 


| 
ave 





For Hot Days 


Better health comes with less meat and fat 
during the warm weather. 

By proper and pleasant diet you can prepare 
the body for summer, and feel from ten to 
twenty degrees cooler than your neighbor. 

Grape-Nuts and cream, a little fruit, and 
possibly a couple of soft-boiled eggs, is suffi- 
cient for the breakfast. An ordinary portion of 
Grape-Nuts contains sufficient nourishment to 
fully sustain the body until the noonday meal ; 
being a predigested food, it does not overtax 
the stomach, and contains none of the heat 
supplied by the heavy carbonaceous foods. 

Fully cooked at the factory by food experts, 
| brings it to you ready to serve, and does away 
with the heat of cooking, and the time neces- 
sary to prepare ordinary food, and its crisp 
daintiness is pleasing to the palate of young 
and old. 

Many delicious recipes are found in each 
Grape-Nuts package, so that the form of eating 
this wholesome food can be changed to suit the 
user. 

These suggestions, if followed for ten days, 
will convince the most skeptical that a cool 
body, an active brain, and an energy hitherto 
unknown will prevail, and the general lassitude 
' peculiar to warm weather will disappear. 


































































THE 
DOCTOR 
y 


SPOTLESS 


yp TOWN 


This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 





Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the | 
Doctor in frequent attendance, andf | 
Lig bills coming in constantly, all shef | 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of} | 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 
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The Finishing 
Touch 


to a building estimate is to 
specify M F Roofing Tin. It 
is the best roofing material 
—perhaps just a little more 
costly at first; but it will 
last more than half a 
century; will not rust, 

or leak. It is the 
world’s standard 

for roofing tin. 





M F 
Roofing Tin 


is made by the old-style 
hand process. It carries 
the heaviest coating of 
pure tin and new lead. 
Every sheet is carefully 
inspected and only perfect 
plates sold. This @ mark 
stamped on every sheet. 

Ask your roofer, or 

Wi (WS SAME, get 


for illustrated book on roofs and roofing. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 
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Luncheons 


Are just as good as tho’ you had put in 
all day preparing them, and a lot easier. 
Everything you want in dainty meats, is 
key-opening cans. 

Libby's Atlas of the World, with 32 new 























aes. cise 8x11 inches the practical home 
Atlas—sent anywhe re for five 2-cent stamps. 
Cre ittls doe book," How to Make Good Things 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 








Beautiful gold Sunday-school pins 
Hundreds of schools have adopted this 
pl an to increase the attendance, See our 
circular for special offer. ae” Sample 
pin No t. fall gine, ete., rsc. Columbus 
Jewelry Co.,51 E. State St.,Columbus,O. 





Catching 
The Coffee Habit Breeds Trouble 


It is quite commonly the case that both hus- 
band and wife are somewhat similarly troubled 
with coffee-drinking 

A lady writes, and, after giving description 
of her husband's relief from coffee dyspepsia 
“T was 
almost as bad as he, having the headache 


and general nervous trouble, says : 


nearly every dav, and was nervous and weak, 
did not sleep well, was pale and thin, and had 
a bad complexion 

“When | found how much good Postum 
Coffee was doing husband, I concluded to use 
it, and I tell you life is altogether a different 


thing Il eat and sl 


eep well, and look like a 
different woman My usual weight for years 
was from 98 to 100 pounds, I now weigh 108 
pounds, and every one tells me how much bet- 
ter | am looking 

‘| had some friends who did not like Pos- 
tum, but knowing it was because they did not 
boil it long enough | made some at their house 
one day, and they agree with me that Postum 
ind while 


i 1 delicious bever Lge of course, 


the flavor and taste is pleasing and we are glad 
Postum does suit us that way, the great advan- 
tage is in the vonderful boundi iV health that 
we have recovered Name given by Postum | 


Co., Battle Creek. Mich 





The Jas. Boss Stiffened 
Gold Watch Case is made of 

two layers of Solid Gold with 
a layer of Stiffening Metal between 
welded and rolled together into one solid 
sheet of metal. The Jas. Boss Case is a 
Solid Gold Case for all practical purposes. 
The Stiffening Metal simply adds 


strength and durability. The Boss Case 
is guaranteed for 25 years by the largest 
watch case makers in the world, who have 
been making it for a full half century. 
Every Boss Case has the Keystone trade- 


mark stamped inside. Ask any dealer to 
show you one. Write us for a booklet 
telling the whole story. 

The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 


By this mark Y@y you know tiem 














“EPC (ironing WAX i is chemi: 
cally. -prepared eeps the 
“irons ‘clean and smooth 
‘and imparts a beautiful 
: silky’ finish to fabrics. 





--Retains ‘its shape &will 
: out-last any other wax 


FLAME: PROOF CO. 
‘New York:. 
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B. & B. 


men buy by mail 


here—thousands of them, all over America 
—same as the women do. 

Saves you money on Clothing, Shirts, 
Underwear, Neckwear, and Dress Furnish- 
ings by sending here—and, besides, you get 
selection from largest variety of very latest 
genteel styles. 

Men who get our Catalogue and consult 
specially pages 67, 68, 84-89, will find goods 
and prices of practical interest. 

We're selling a top-notch Negligé Shirt 


for men 
$1.00 


—made by people who have fine fit and 
finish down to a science—your choice of 
Plain White Madras, or colored striped or 
figured Madras, pleated front, separate cuffs. 
Give us your idea as to style, and we’ll give 
you benefit of best selection. 


Women who are interested in goods for a 
cool stylish waist or a shirt-waist suit want 
to send for samples and see the pretty 
Corded Wash Silks here as low as 35¢€, 


yard. 
BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Bicycles Below Cost 


5,000 Bicycles, overstock. For 30 
Se ys ony we will sacrifice at less than 
actual fac- 

5 New 1902 Models 
“* Bellise,” complete, ps. 
és ” srnarantes 
i Cossack, * Grade. $9.75 

( “ Siberian,’ po benny $10.75 

vi D AN) “ Neudorf,” road racer, $11.75 

ys no finer bicycle at any price. 

~g Choice of . or Record 
tires, and best equipment on all our 
vic a les. Strongest inex yt hee 
SHIP ON APPRO 
). D., toany one w reheat. ¢ > cent ss 
posit and allow 10DA FREE 
TRIAL before ia nc is S binding. 
500 good 2nd- hand wheels, $3 to $8. 
Do not buy a bi-) until you ‘ove written 
for our free catalogues with large photographic en- 
eravings and full descriptions 


ME D CYCLE CO., Dept. 70 R, Chicago — 































Protection and 
Investment 


at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says ‘‘ Yes’ to it. Our little 
‘The How and the Why" (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 
for teaching first principles. Get it 
It tells of safety and profit. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
. : be used by every 
E 77 : church, shee eee nnn 
) Poe Cleanliness an goo mane 
—— rie =: ners, and is a safeguard cf 
. -) un Dhealth. Acomplete outfit will 
ae be sent your church, for trial 
at your next communion, upon request. Give nume 

id ww of communics ants. Address Box S. 


Service ‘Co., Lima, Ohio. 













Individual Communion 
Outitts. Saas 
Sanitary Communion Outrit Co. 

Dept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 





Light on the | 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% X7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Wainut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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